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NOTICE OF SOME SPURIOUS EDITIONS OF GRIESBACH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


MR. EDITOR, 


I axe leave to call your attention, and that of your readers, to a 
literary and theological fraud which appears to have been prac- 
tised to some extent in England, and by which some may be 
imposed upon in this country, if not warned against it. | refer 
to several editions of the Greek New Testament, which have 
been published, purporting to be of Griesbach’s Text, but in fact 
retaining some of the false readings which he has decidedly re- 
jected. The intention of such publications is evident. The 
authority of Griesbach’s text had become established. It was 
regarded as the standard, and acknowledged to have settled for 
the present the readings of the Greek Scriptures. In doing this, 
however, it had affected some of the proof texts of orthodox 
doctrine—especially of the trinity; showing that some were 
spurious, and some corrupted, and leaving some doubtful. This 
to be sure must be a serious evil; but one would hardly have 
supposed that it would be thought worth while to have recourse 
to deception and artifice in order to remedy it. And yet this 
has been done. Editions of the New Testament have been pub- 
lished under the sanction of his name and authority, which 
ye coutain many of the most important corruptions unaltered. 
is influence thus has been made use of to perpetuate the very 
errors which he has exposed. And many may buy the Greek 
Testament, thinking to possess his amended text, because the 
title page bears his name, and so be led into important error 
by a direct falsehood. 
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[ do not know that many of these impostors have found their 
way into our country; and it is creditable to the honesty of our 
countrymen, that none have been republished here: | know, 
however, that accidentally some copies have been imported, 
and | was led to think the more of the matter by finding that a 
friend had oer a beautiful pocket Testament, purporting 
to contain Griesbach’s text, which he soon found not to be at all 
trust-worthy ; and it is now nearly useless to him. I! have seen 
several copies of this edition at the Bookstores, and think that 
our theological students should be warned against it. It reads 

on its title page, Cura Leusdenit et Griesbachii. 1 do not re- 
collect the date or place of its printing ; but suppose it to be the 
same which is noticed in the Monthly Repository for 1817, as 
Duncan’s Edition ; and of which Dr. Corpeies gives the follow- 
ing account. 

“The only peculiarity of Leusden’s Editions, is the employ- 
ment of certain marks to denote words which occur only once in 
the New Testament, or words for the first time occurring which 
are employed more frequently. These marks are not employed 
in Duncan’s Edition. As to Griesbach, he is either followed 
or neglected, ad libitum. ‘So far,’ says the Critic, in the Monthly 
Repos. ‘ from finding this Edition a valuable aid to the biblical 
scholar, and a benefit to the sacred interests of religion, it is 
found to have been conducted with the grossest partiality to 
preconceived theological opinions, to bid defiance to any sys- 
tem of selection, and to be a confused mixture of the Re- 
ceived Text, of Griesbach, and of other realings, adopted in 

art from both.? In short, he describes it as an Edition ‘in 

which Griesbach is followed in all readings of no importance, 
and rejected, where his alterations might be supposed to offend 
against popular doctrines and prejudices.’ In this light he 
represents it, and most justly, as ‘an unworthy artifice.’ Ifa 
person chooses to make up a text of his own, let him say 
so; but do not let him use Griesbach’s .name, and leave 
Griesbach, wherever, in opposition to doctrinal prepossessions, 
that honest Editor followed the course of evidence. The fair- 
est way is, to leave the Received Text with all its faults, or 
to alter it without reference to symbols of faith.” 

Dr. Carpenter thinks this edition to be a reprint of Aitton’s, 
(published at Leyden in 1809,) “with the omission of Leus- 
den’s notule. But Aitton,” he says, “tells us what he has 
done. He informs us that Griesbach is a most eminent Edi- 
tor, and his emendations of the greatest value, and that he has 
therefore followed him as FAR AS WAS ALLOWABLE AND POSSI- 
BLE; but that in some places he has retained the Received 
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Text where ue thought it preferable to Griesbach’s. Where 
he leaves Griesbach, he does not say, but we find that it hap- 
ens to be wherever Orthodoxy puts her veto upon the un- 
iassed decisions of Criticism. And yet Aitton has the shame- 
lessness to call his text, Griesbachu Textus. All that can be 
said in his favour is, that he tells us he does leave it, where 
he thinks the common reading preferable. The Duncans take 
this mangled text of Griesbach ; but they do not say who man- 
gled it, on what authority, or to what extent. It might be 
mere ignorance in them; but it is lamentable ignorance. If 
it were intentional, it is a fraud of the most criminal nature.”’ 

It is evident, then, that this edition deserves no credit, and 
is only calculated to mislead. Dr. Carpenter gives an account 
of two other editions, in which a similar deception has been 
practised. One of them was published in 1809, purporting to 
be juxta exemplar Wetstenii Glasgua, et D. Jo. Jac. Griesba- 
chi Hale, impressum ;—accurante Gulielmo Whitefield Dakins, 
LL. D. Soc. Antiq. Lond. Socio; Sancti Petri Westmon. Pre- 
centore. It was dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Yet notwithstanding the sanction of these great names, the 
edition is a fraud. 

‘| soon found,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ that neither Wetstein’s 
name, nor Griesbach’s, ought to have been employed ; that the 
glaring interpolation in 1 John v. 7, 8, is retained, without the 
slightest intimation that it never appeared in Greek till above a 
thousand years after the Epistle was written ; and that, in vari- 
ous other passages, where system has no concern, it does not 
follow Griesbach where he leaves the Received Text. How 
could any man of learning superintend, and an Archbishop iu 
any way sanction, so unjustifiable a publication? What is there 
that the Unitarians ever have even been charged with doing, 
which demands so much the heavy censure of ‘handling the 
word of God deceitfully ? ” 

The other example noticed by Dr. C. is of a little different 
character, not being so completely an imposition, though disco- 
vering a most unworthy adherence to system and doctrine, in 
preference to the purity of the holy scriptures. 1 quote the 
whole account, as given by Dr. Carpenter. 

“T have now to notice an Edition proceeding from one who 
is above such ignorance, but whom his own theological prepos- 
sessions, or, I fear, the worldly wisdom of those whose interest 
was involved in the popularity of the Edition, or both influences 
united, have prompted to pursue 4itton’s course, and to follow 
Griesbach only ‘ quantum lacuit et fiert potwit :’ | refer to the Rev, 
Epwarp Va.ry’s Edition of the Greek Testament, in 3 vols, 
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8vo., ‘cum Scholiis Theolopicis et Philologicis.’ ‘This Edition 
was announced some years before it was published ; and the ad- 
vertisements stated that Griesbach’s Text would be followed. 
It was, in consequence, suggested to Mr. Valpy the Printer, that 
Griesbach’s own Prolegomena, prefixed to his minor Letpsic 
Edition of 1805, (which in 1809 was reprinted at Cambridge in 
New England, with great fidelity and correctness, by Messrs. 
Wells and Hilliard,) might be of material service in his Uncle’s 
projected Edition. On the faith of the preparatory advertise- 
ments, a copy was procured, which | have lying before me. 
The title-page says nothing about the Text; but Mr. Valpy’s 
Preface at once sets the matter at rest. He tells us that he Aas 
retained the received readings in many cases where he thought 
the evidence for them superior to that of Griesbach’s Text. We 
have here then Vatry’s judgment against Grizssacu’s ; just as 
in the before-stated case of A1rron: and I am concerned to add, 
sometimes without reasons assigned, and at others against rea- 
sons. Indeed, as will appear from an extract from his Preface 
which I will give below, Mr. Valpy has been studying in Aitton’s 
critical school. I would have recommended to him, unless he 
could have resolved to follow Griesbach thoroughly, as Gries- 
bach follows critical truth, to have let Griesbach alone entirely, 
and to have satisfied himself with giving the Received Text, and 
noticing in his Notes all the various readings which he thought 
of authority and at the same time to be aLuowep by a regard to 
the doctrines of the Church of England, with which he expresses 
the earnest hope that he has said nothing inconsistent, or, if he 
has, he declares that he wishes to unsay and retract it. 

* On examination into particulars, we find Mr. Valpy clinging 
to every reading which Orthodoxy stamps es her own, The 
ratio testimoniorum is always overbalanced by the analogia fides. 
He tells us, indeed, that we ought always to examine the ancient 
testimonies with strict impartiality, ‘sine discrimine aut studio 

artium ;’? but as Griesbach’s evidence and decision are some- 
times admitted against the Received Text, they surely ought not 
to be rejected where the evidence is much stronger, merely be- 
cause Orthodoxy wants their support. Ifthe question of the ge- 
nuineness of an uncertain passage is to be decided by its con- 
formity to a standard of faith, let criticism alone : if by evidence, 
Jet criticism settle the matter, without considering how it affects 
doctrine. The text is not to be carved to the doctrine ; but the 
doctrine tried by the genuine text.” 

1 have no remarks to make, Mr. Editor, on these statements. 
They speak for themselves. If such artifices are needful to sup- 
port orthodoxy, how long will it be supported by honest men, 
and how long will it stand ? ARISTIDES, 
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ON THE INSUFFICIENCY OF NEGATIVE VIRTUE. 


A mere abstinence from gross offences will not preserve us 
from future condemnation. The servant who hid his talent in a 
napkin might have affirmed with truth and earnestness, that he 
had been guilty of no overt and positive act ;—yet he was con- 
signed to outer darkness, and was branded with ignominy and 


disgrace. We all have talents committed to our care ; and it is, 


worthy our serious consideration, that something more is ex- 
pected of us, than that they should merely be returned in pre- 
cisely the same condition in which we received them. They 
will be received with indignation, unless they have been ac- 
tively employed for some useful and profitable purpose. But 
are not men guilty of inconsistency and falsehood, when they 
attempt to justify themselves by asserting, that although it may 
be true they do little good, yet they shall be accepted be- 
cause they are guilty of no crimes? Does not what is termed 
negative goodness include positive sin ’—Is it no crime to ne- 
glect those talents which were bestowed on us for the most va- 
luable purposes ? Is it no crime to debase that glorious image in 
which we were created? Is it no crime to disregard the will of 
Gop and violate his commands? If this be a crime, it is a crime 
that attaches itself to those, who are not active and conscientious 
in the discharge of their christian duties. God did not send us 
on the journey of life, that we might indulge our indolence 
or idle curiosity by the way, and thus convert it into a tour of 
amusement or an excursion of pleasure. We have an impor- 
tant mission assigned us; and he cannot be innocent, who care- 
lessly neglects or wilfully disregards it. Our business in this life 
is to prepare for another; and this cannot be effected by inac« 
tive professions or empty wishes. ‘Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father, who is in heaven.” We 
would not encourage the idea, that men by their own exertions 
can ever claim heaven as their just reward. But we do wish 
them to consider, that their own exertions are made a condition 
upon which Gop, through Jesus Christ, will bestow future bap- 
piness as a gift of favour. The correctness and sincerity of our 
religious principles are to be determined solely by their effects 
or our practice. And if men do in reality possess the pure 
principles of Christianity, they cannot fail to manifest it by the 
activity and holiness of their lives. It is true, we may possess 
the form of godliness without its power; and it is much to be 
feared, that the religion of many is a mere mechanical move- 
ment ;—that they are influenced only by external considerations. 
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They may attend to the outward forms of religion, because it is 
esteemed decent and reputable; but their piety is confined with- 
in the walls of the sanctuary. They may possess habits of reli- 
gion, but it is rather the result of custom, than of established 
principle. 

Not so with the man, who has been taught in the school of 
Christ. Actuated by faith unfeigned, he is guided by a good 
conscience in every action he performs. Animated by love and 
reverence for the divine character, he delights in the ordinances 
and duties of religion, not because they are sanctioned by cus- 
tom, but because it is his reasonable service and most exalted 
employment ;—he offers not merely the tribute of his lips, but 
the devout homage of his heart, and constantly endeavours to 
mingle a spirit of piety and devotion amid the business and en- 
joyments of life. Imitating the character of his divine Master, 
he spares no exertions to ameliorate the condition of those who 
are within the sphere of his influence—withholding neither his 
property, his counsels, nor his exertions, to remove the wants, 
relieve the distresses, and correct the errors of his fellow-travel- 
lers in life; eagerly improving every occasion whereby he may 
advance the glory of God, the interests of religion, and the hap- 
piness of society. Not permitting his care for religion to be so 
widely extended as to exclude the due regulation of his own 
heart, he constantly strives to suppress every improper thought 
and affection ;—to scrutinize the motives by which he is actu- 
ated ;—to cultivate that sense of dependence on his God and Sa- 
viour, that humility and meekness, that purity in heart and 
conversation, which constitute a renovation of nature, and pro- 
duces holiness of life. 

Such is the course of conduct required of us in the gospel ; 
and they who neglect these duties, and trust merely to their ab- 
stinence from gross offences for acceptance, trust to a broken 
reed, that will hereafter expose them to disappointment and 


confusion. A. 


pe 


ON THE PROEM OF JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Tene have been several attempts to interpret the beginning 
of the first chapter of John’s gospel: and much light has been 
thrown upon this difficult passage by the remarks of learned men. 
Perliaps, there is nothing entirely new in the following interpre- 
tation and paraphrase; and yet, as Ido not recollect to have 
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seen this view of it fully and precisely given before, I venture to 
offer it for consideration and for publication in the Christian Dis- 
ciple, should it be thought worthy of a place in that valuable Mis- 
cellany. 

It may be necessary to premise, that the gospel of John was 
See, written, not only after the others, but several years 
ater, and when some heathen philosophers, who had embraced 
the christian religion, incorporated with it their opinions respect- 
ing a variety and subordination of divine intelligences. If, as is 
believed by most biblical scholars, this gospel was written and 
designed for heathen converts, (near the close of the first cen- 
tury) who indulged in vain speculations concerning divine beings 
of different orders and ranks, and who denied that Christ was 
man, except in appearance, or that he really suffered—it was 
most fit and proper for the apostle to introduce his narrative of 
Jesus the Messiah, by declaring the doctrine of the divine unity ; 
and referring all light and wisdom and knowledge to one supreme, 
self-existent, and eternal Being. Had he been writing to the 
Jews only, or principally, this would not have been necessary. 
They were already established in the belief of one God. . The 
other evangelists say nothing on the subject: they did not sup- 
pose it requisite. It was otherwise with St. John. He wrote to 
and among a people, who had been educated heathens—who 
were polytheists—and who still held many fanciful and erroneous 
opinions concerning the Divinity. He, therefore, introduces his 
gospel, by asserting the great and essential doctrine of all true the- 
ology, that there was from the beginning of all things, a divine 
and infinite spirit of intelligence, wisdom and power: by which 
all things were made, and by which light and reason had been 
communicated to mankind. But which had been disregarded, 
or not fully perceived, acknowledged and obeyed. And, that 
God had, therefore, been pleased, in great goodness and mercy, 
to impart this divine wisdom, in an especial and remarkable de- 
gree, to one, whom he had miraculously raised up and sent to 
enlighten, instruct, reform, and save the world. 

With reference to this state of things, and to this object and 
view, which the apostle probably had in writing his gospel, the 
interpretation and paraphrase here given may possibly be con- 
sidered as generally correct.* A. B. 


In the beginning of all things, was divine wisdom. And this 
attribute or quality was with God. It was, indeed, the same as 


[* We wish onr readers to compare the exposition here offered by our 
correspondent, with that which we have given in our first volume, p. 422.— 
Ep.] 
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God himself, or an essential attribute of the Deity. I repeat, 
that this divine intelligence or power was with God at the origin 
and creation of all things. By it, all things were made—and 
without it was nothing formed, which was created. In this divine 
intelligence was life, or an active principle: And this was 
the source of wisdom and reason to mankind. This divine 
and heavenly light hath ever shone; though so greatly dimmed 
by the darkness which is in the world, that it is scarcely per- 
ceived. 

In process of time, there was a man commissioned and sent by 
God, whose name was John. He came fora witness; even fora 
witness of the great light, which was then soon to appear; and 
which was to display divine wisdom more impressively to the 
world, so that all might have greater knowledge and clearer per- 
ception of heavenly things, and might believe in the supreme, 
eternal source of wisdom, of whom they had become almost 
wholly ignorant. 

John was not himself the Light of which we speak; but was 
sent to bear testimony of that Light. But that was the true Light, 
which enlightens every one who comes into the world, by com- 
municating a portion of its intelligence through the reason and 
consciences of men. This divine intelligence was exerted and 
displayed in the world; yea, the world was formed and is sup- 
ported by it, and yet the world did not perceive or acknowledge 
it. 

This divine wisdom was imparted to the intelligent creatures it 
had made, by the medium of their intellectual and moral powers ; 
but they did not generally attend to it.* But as many as did 
attend to it, to such power was given to become the children 
of God—to be pious and holy—even to those who believed 
and acknowledged this heavenly guide ; and who were not sen- 
sual, worldly or selfish in their affections, but inquired after and 
affected divine things. At last, in the fulness of time, the divine 
wisdom was manifested and displayed in the human form, and it 
dwelt visibly among us, having been imparted in an unlimit- 
ed degree (and without measure) to Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
God anointed with the Holy Spirit, so that he performed all mira- 
cles, and gave knowledge of the mercy of God and of the way of 
life and salvation. And we beheld his glory, even the glory of 


* The invisible things of God, his power, wisdom and goodness, might 
have been perceived, having been manifested from the creation of the 
world; being abundantly evident to the reflecting mind from the things 
which are made, and from the course of providence. And yet men have 
become vain in their speculations, and have been in darkness and doubt. 
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the most beloved of the Father, who was miraculously born and 
endured, and who was full of grace and truth.* 

Of him, John bare witness and said, this is he of whom I 
spake. Though he comes after me, he is preferred before 
me; and justly, for he is my superior. And we have all re- 
ceived by him abundant mercy and grace. The law granted 
to the Jews, was given by the agency of Moses, Though it 
contained excellent moral precepts, they referred to the ex- 
ternal conduct. ‘They were suited to the time when they were 
given ; but the gospel is far superior in its revelation of the 
divine will, and by the instructions of Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
God anointed with the Holy Spirit and enlightened by hea- 
venly wisdom, grace and truth are now fully conveyed to the 
world. | 

No man hath seen God; he is a Spirit, he is invisible.t 
But he who was in the bosom of the Father, he hath reveal- 
ed him: He who is illuminated by heavenly wisdom and has 
received the divine spirit without restriction, even he hath 
shewn us the Father; by exercising supernatural power, and re- 
vealing the gracious purposes and will of the Eternal. 


i meal 


THE USE OF SOLITUDE TO THE CHRISTIAN. 


Jr is convenient for the purposes of religious improve- 
ment and the aid of self-examination, to divide our duties as 
Christians into two classes ;— the first, consisting of those which 
relate to the conduct, to all that 1s called, in common language, 
good morals ; the second, relating to the government and disci- 
pline of the mind, heart, affections, and thoughts ;—in other 
words, moral correctness, and inward purity, ‘These two classes 
are essential to constitute the christian character. He, who 
possesses only the one, and not the other, is deficient in one half, 
Now it is evident that these two classes lie in different spheres, 
and are to be attained improved and -perfected by different 
means. The moral virtues are relative ; justice, honesty, bene- 
volence, and the rest, have relation to other men and our con- 
nexion with them. They can be exerted only in society. They 


* See 18th verse of Ist chapter, also chap. xiv. 9, 10. Phillipians xi. 
6,7. Coll. xi. 3. Acts xi, 22., iv. 27., and x. 38. 


+ The ‘invisible God,’ is one title of the Deity ; and Jesus is said to be 
the brightness of his glory and the express image of his person. 
New Series—vol. Ill, 42 
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are to be formed and exercised by mixing in the world and doing 
the duties of the world. And he who does not mix in the world, 
never can possess the virtues of justice, honesty, or humanity. 
On the contrary, the other class of duties, which consists in the 
regulation of the mind and will, and the discipline of the 
affections,—especially in a devotional temper, which is the head 
and fountain and crown of all christian grace—being in its na- 
ture private and personal, requires retirement from the world 
and solitary reflection. These are graces which cannot flour- 
ish in the crowd and tumult of life. They are hindered by 
too much of the company of men. 

Yet it is absolutely certain, that in these the chief eminence and 
distinction of the Christian consists. ‘The exercises of his soul 
when by itself are essential to the existence of that spiritual- 
mindedness, without which there is little peculiarly christian. 

Hence it is that Solitude is essential to the Christian. Our 
Lord himself has given us an example of occasionally retiring 
from the world, when he spent nights on the mountain in reflec- 
tion and prayer. Holy men in all ages have followed his exam- 
ple. They have assured us that they have made their attain- 
ments in the life of the soul, during their hours of lonely retire- 
ment, in unwitnessed meditation, in unpartaken musing, in 
whispered prayer. In such hours they have recovered that 
sense of the value of divine things,. which the world had made 
them forget; they have restored that sensibility of conscience, 
which intercourse with mankind had blunted; they have gained 
new life to those affections, which had been deadened by the 
excitement of other affections in the company of men ;—and 
then they bave returned to the active duties of their calling, pre- 
pared to pursue them with fresh ardor and diligence, and to 
combat temptation with increased strength. Every one, in- 
deed, who has had any experience at any time of the genu- 
ine influence of religion on his soul, must be aware how much 
his zeal and steadfastness and comfort and improvement have 
been owing to his solitary hours; and how these have lan- 
guished and gone from him, in proportion as he has neglect- 
ed a reasonable retirement, and suffered himself to be engross- 
ed in the cares of the world. 

It may be assumed as a maxim amongst Christians, that he 
who ceases to have any time to himself, will soon cease to 
improve, as a religious man. ‘The spirit within him will be 
dying away, the warmth of his heart will be waxing cold, the 
beautiful regularity of his affections and dispositions, which 
were once the source of his choicest peace, and that devout 
frame of contemplation and heavenly-mindedness, which was once 
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to him as the foretaste of Heaven, will be passing from him, 
and he will gradually become a different man. He may still, 
in a cold, calculating way, show fidelity to his worldly trusts, 
and be obedient to the demand of his several stations in life; 
but he cannot continue, like a disciple of Jesus, his heart glow- 
ing with holy feeling, and his mind enlarged, interested and ele- 
vated by habitually acting in sight, as it were, of invisible and 
infinite things. 

As a religious man, therefore, he ceases to improve. He 
never retires from the world, and the world by degrees mo- 
nopolizes all his thought and concern. He suffers himself to 
be always in the soctety of men, and to men therefore his 
affections and cares become wholly devoted. He keeps his 
eyes and his thoughts on the things that are temporal; he 
makés no effort to fix them on things eternal, and therefore 
they gradually get beyond his view, and he loses perhaps the 
power to discern them. He is satisfied to go from business to 
pleasure, and from pleasure to business, and to occupy all his 
time upon things without; and thus soon comes to neglect 
and forget the things within, until his heart at length loses its 
purity, his thoughts rebel, his dispositions become unholy, and 

is whole soul clings to the earth. 

No man can look at this subject for a moment, without being 
persuaded that these ruinous consequences must inevitably 
attend such a course of life. How is it possible that he should 
know any thing or do any thing about the discipline and salva- 
tion of his immortal part, who is perpetually overwhelmed and 
distracted in the cares of life, harassed in the crowd of the 
busy, talking with the idle, and running to and fro with the 
dissipated multitude, who flutter from pleasure to pleasure and 
call it enjoying life! How is it possible that a spiritual life 
should exist in the midst of a worldly, when not a moment is 
devoted to it exclusively, but time and affections and interest 
are all swallowed up by the worldly! No Christian can long live 
so, and continue to be a Christian. 

It is, then, absolutely necessary, if we would make any pro- 
gress in religious excellence and not finally forget that we are 
pledged to remember Jesus and Eternity, that we maintain 
that solitary discipline which Jesus himself recommended and 
practised. In vain shall we read and understand the holy scrip- 
tures, in vain worship with the multitude in God’s house, in vain 
join the friends of the Lord at his table, and share in all the pri- 
vileges and honours of the gospel, if we do not sometimes step 
aside to inquire if we are using them aright, and if the inner 
man makes progress in proportion to external light and aid. 
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Thus only can we tell whether our faith and profession be sin- 
cere. Thus only can we save ourselves from degenerating into 
formality, hypocrisy, or indifference. Thus only shall we see 
ourselves as God sees us,—naked, single, unconnected, apart 
from every other being,—and shall judge ourselves, as he will 
judge us, by what we really are, and not by what we profess or 
seem to be, 


ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH CLERGY, ON THE DANGERS OF 
INFIDELITY. 


[A respected friend has loaned us a manuscript translation of the ‘‘4d- 
monition of the Clergy of France, (assembled at Paris by permission of the 
King, 1770,) to the faithful of the kingdom, on the Dangers of Infidelity.” 
It is from this that we make the following extracts.] 


Mopern infidels are not more agreed among themselves, than 
the ancient philosophers. Divided not only on the first maxims 
of religion, but also on the principles of our actions, on the ex- 
tent of our duties, on the influence of vice and virtue, on the 
nature of the passions, on the authority of laws, both natural 
and civil, if some of them have perceived the truth with respect 
to certain subjects, their ideas remained scattered and without 
connexion ; they have not collected them into a doctrinal form, 
which was, however, necessary to render them useful. One 
among them has wished, in these later times, to form a complete 
system.* But let us still hope, that that audacious and revolting 
system will find some opponents even among those who seem to 
be united with the author to combat religion. His rash and sa- 
crilegious assertions will be contradicted by others, who had 
already proscribed and refuted them. So true is it, that error 
cannot agree with itself. It seems that God may have treated 
the false sages, who carried their rash views into his essence and 
his decrees, like those madmen, who wished to raise a building 
to heaven to withdraw themselves from his vengeance. He has 
given them up to ignorance, to uncertainty, to the confusion of 
their ideas; and they leave no monuments but the deformed 
traces of their foolish enterprise. 

What ought we then to conclude from this variety of opinions 
and of systems? If in a well governed state, a man should pre- 


* System of Nature. 
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sent himself, who said to the inhabitants, the form of government 
on which you trust for security, is founded on uncertain princi- 
ples; on prejudices; on errors; you wil: not be happy till you 
have renounced it: And if at the same time this pretended le- 
gislator proposed neither laws nor regulations, or if he announc- 
ed only some ideas, ill-digested, and ill-combined, how could we 
believe that he would deserve well of bis country? This is, 
however, what impiety does. Its destructive spirit carries war 
and ravage every where, but it can establish nothing. It strives 
to deprive man of the rule of conduct which guides his steps ; 
but it offers him neither light nor support; and if, like those 
phosphori, which shine only in the darkest night, it throws some- 
times into the midst of the darkness which it produces, a feeble 
and transient splendor; this splendor soon disappears, and ren- 
ders the obscurity still more profound and frightful. 

To this defect of system and of uniformity, let us oppose the 
sublime connexion of the doctrine which Jesus Christ came to 
teach men. It is not those vague and confused ideas, those sua- 
perficial and irregular discoveries, those flashes or appearances 
which come at intervals to enlighten or fascinate the mind. All 
the parts of religion lend each other a mutual aid, and are held 
together by necessary relations. No truth in it is barren or in- 
sulated. Moses and Jesus Christ, the ol4 and the new cove- 
nant, patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, concur in the same ob- 
ject, and mutually serve as testimonies to each other. There is 
no doctrine which has not an influence on the practice of pre- 
cepts ; no precept, which does not either recal or sup the 
belief of doctrines ; and the worship which is prescribed to us is 
the true and solemn expression of both the one and the other. 

Not only is every thing connected in religion, but the edifice 
which it forms is no less astonishing for the multitude and rich- 
ness of its parts, than for their agreement;and their solidity. 
The belief of one God, the Creator and Releemer, is the basis 
and the foundation of it. From this fruitful principle, flow all | 
the duties of man, the rules which direct the practice of them, 
the motives which lead him to fulfil them, the means which Pro- 
vidence has devised fur him to be faithful to them, the rewards 
and punishments attached to his fidelity and his disobedience. 
Of what kind of succors and lights can he have need, which reli- 
gion is not ready to furnish him ? It satisfies his questions about 
the divinity ; it developes the different relations of man. There 
is no action of life, which it does not regulate or sanctify ; it is 
sufficient for all states, all conditions, all events ; it embraces 
heaven and earth; that which is finite, and that which is not so; 
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time and eternity. Let them cite to us in the opinions of men 
a body of doctrine so well connected in all its parts, so exten- 
sive, so universal ; and then, according to the sentiment of Lac- 
tantius, this body of doctrine would not be different from that 
which religion presents. The ways of error are numberless; 
but the path of truth is one; and he, who to know it, (adds the 
same defender of the faith,) relies upon his own capacities, re- 
sembles the imprudent pilot, who neglects to read in the hea- 
vens, the sign of his course which is there traced, and who, 
soon wandering, at the pleasure of opposite currents and winds, 
is punished for his temerity by a wretched shipwreck. 


Besides, is it true, that this superiority, in which infidels pride 
themselves, is so general as they seek to have it believed? If 
arts and sciences have been carried to a degree of perfection 
unknown to our fathers, is it the same with regard to metaphysics 
and morals? Above all, is it true, that modern infidels have 
committed no mistake of which they have to blush even in the 
eye of reason? To know no other principles of obedience than 
the imperious law of the strongest, no other rule of conduct than 
private interest ; no other agent than fatality ; to regard shame 
as the invention of the will, libertinism as indifferent in itself, 
vice as the support of society, the pleasures of the senses as the 
most powerful incentives to virtue; to reject the testimony of 
nature, the cry of conscience, the consent of nations, who render 
homage to the deity. We do not impute such blasphemies to 
reason. But is not revelation necessary, if those who abandon 
it are capable of such vagaries ? 

We wish not, however, to make our age the accomplice of 
these errours; and we allow with satisfaction that we cannot 
attribute to it the same absurdities as those with which the fa- 
thers reproached (he most brilliant ages of Greece and Rome. 
But is it to reason, or to the gospel that this astonishing revolution 
is owing? Infidels, said Tertullian, boast of teaching the same 
things with us; innocence, justice, patience, sobriety, modesty ; 
they forget that they have learnt them of us; and they impute to 
philosophy what they are obliged to borrow from religion. This is 
what infidelity does at this day. Because religion has destroyed 
the worship of idols, and the impostures of magic ; because it has 
abolished the bloody festivals of Paganism, slavery, and barbarous 
customs ; because in all the regions where it has penetrated, it 
has spread a spirit of peace and charity, shewn the vanity of 
riches and of honours, strengthened the ties of blood and those 
of society ; because the fury of war, the despotism of princes, 
the cruelty of nations, have yielded to its powerful inspiration ; 
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because it has softened the manners, reformed the laws, and im- 
proved the policy of nations; some writers, who have drawn 
their instructions out of our sacred books, profited by the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and enjoyed its advantages, dare to despise 
the source of them, and to attribute to a vain wisdom what is the 
work of divine wisdom. Why, then, if human reason is so pow- 
erful, have those fables and those absurdities for which we blush 
at this day, been proscribed by the preaching of the gospel? Why 
do they yet subsist in part, among people who are not illuminated 
with the light of faith? Why, among these people, are the most 
simple principles of natural law often mistaken, and actions con- 
trary to the same law, adopted, and erected into precepts? St. 
Paul said to the sages assembled at Athens, In passing through 
this city, | beheld an altar with this inscription, Zo the unknown 
God ; this God whom you know not, is he, whom | declare to 
you. He made heaven and earth. He has marked the succes- 
sion of times; determined the course of the stars, given laws to 
the elements, and we are the first work of hishand. Weare not 
less indebted to him for the unexpected changes which both in 
moral and political order make our glory and our happiness. In 
drawing the human race from ignorance and error, it seems as if 

rovidence had a second time drawn it out of nothing. Happy 
in the benefits which religion has produced, let us beware of 
mistaking the author of them, and of adding the most foolish 
presumption to the blackest ingratitude. 

The irregularities of reason, and the bounds which are pre- 
scribed to it, are not the only proofs of its insufliciency. If the 
study of celestial truths, said Aquinas, was left to the sole light of 
reason, there would result from it three inconveniences. The 
first, that few persons would have the knowledge of them; the 
second, that even those who had, would acquire it but very late; 
the third, that almost always falsehood and error would be ming- 
led with it. 


We do not pretend that every infidel has lost all idea of mo- 
rals in speculation, and all virtuous sentiment in practice. The 
cry of conscience, some principles of rectitude engraved in every 
heart, some good inclinations, a natural superiority of mind, a 
good education, may preserve in some ingenuous souls the moral 
sense of good and evil, make some tender and generous affec- 
tions spring up in them, and produce in them the love of order 
which is the foundation of virtue. 

But we say, that these principles are strengthened in the 
Christian by the motives which religion adds to them; and that, 
therefore, to weaken the belief of religion, is to weaken these 
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principles. We say, that these principles, sufficient in the ordi- 
nary course of life, are very weak against violent temptations, 
against impetuous passions, against the critical circumstances of 
every kind, to which man is exposed; that, on the contrary, the 
graces and the promises of the gospel have a powerful and vic- 
torious force, and that therefore, to deprive it of the succour of 
religion, is to render virtue uncertain. We say, that whereas 
the Christian doctrine is sensible to all men, these principles 
cannot be so; neither to the wicked man, who listens only to his 
passions; nor to the brutal man, who is drawn along by his 
senses ; nor to the multitude, which is incapable of precision and 
justness ; and therefore, to destroy religion, is to take away from 
Se manners the most universal resource which Providence 

afforded them. We say, above all, that all the means which 
Society can employ to oblige man to fulfil his duties, are approv- 
ed and fortified by religion, and insufficient if it does not lend 
them its aid. 

The first of these means is self-interest ; and without doubt, if 
that interest was well understood, if it was directed by religion, 
it would be the safeguard of morals, and the guarantee of recip- 
rocal services without which society cannot subsist. But this 
powerful spring of action is often dangerous. If in consulting 
his private, man separates it from the public interest ; if the ex- 
clusive love of himself succeed to the lawful inclination which 
leads him to love himself; if in wishing to exist for himself, he 
thinks he owes nothing to others, society must fall to pieces. It 
maintains itself, like the universe, only by the agreement and the 
correspondence of its parts. 

We could here reproach infidels with the mistakes of some 
among them, who, in reminding man of his interest, have no fear 
of enervating filial respect, paternal love, the ties of blood, those 
of friendship, even probity, courage, and disinterestedness ; who 
have not blushed to justify avarice, voluptuousness, the disor- 
derly pleasures of the senses ; and who, under the vain pretext 
of re-establishing man in all his rights, have destroyed those of 
society. 

But it is not upon errors of individuals, it is upon the doc- 
trine of infidelity itself, that we wish to establish the triumph of 
religion. We suppose, then, an infidel, animated with love of 
the public good, saying to men; “‘ Since each member of society 
has infinite wants, and limited faculties to provide for them, the 
industry of several ought to supply to the industry of one alone, 
by serving our equals, we cannot hurt ourselves, and the services 
which we render them are always a feeble compensation for 


those which we receive from them.’’ 
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It is of this infidel that we demand, whether that connexion of 
general with private interest, will always be so urgent and so 
sensible, that society will not lose any of its rights. Often, 
to be useful to his equals, he must separate himself from 
every thing we hold dearest. Often, to serve society, he must 
forget himself. Beneficence supposes some privations; genero- 
sity includes some sacrifices; even justice sometimes requires 
them. The passions, more especially, insulate those whom they 
govern; and that which favours them, appears always to man to 
be his dearest interest. If the duties which he must fulfil, are 
painful, if the services which he must render, are near, and 
those, which we expect, remote; if his services counteract some 
strony inclinations, and some prevailing tastes, what resource to 
determine himself will the man find, who is led by that personal 
interest to which infidelity recals him ? ‘The compensations which 
society presents to him, are not superiour to the advautages, 
from which it wishes him to detach himself. ‘The motives which 
it offers him, are of the same nature as those which excite his 
resistance. The goods of which he must deprive himself, are 
always present. Those with which it flatters him, are often un- 
certain. Shall we be astonished, if, meaning to consult only his 
own interest, he is led to prefer what is useful to him, to that 
which is useful to others; his private, to the public good ; his 
advantage to that of society ? 

Religion, on the contrary, does not present society to man, 
only as the centre and the union of all that is dear to bim, but 
as the perpetual miracle of divine wisdom, the greatest of its 
works after the creation. To disturb the order of it, is to be 
wanting to providence; and every thing which interrupts its 
harmony, is a sort of profanation and sacrilege. Society is in 
the eyes of the Christian a single and immense family ; of which 
God is the chief, and all the members are brethren. United to 
succour and solace one another, the law of love given to all men 
is particularly made for, them. When, by mutual services they 
follow its impression, they fulfil part of the ministry for which 
Providence has deigned to associate them ; and it is even to God 
that they are wanting, if they neglect to protect their equals, and 
to be useful to them. 

According to these ideas, what charms have the social virtues 
for a Christian! He will hear without doubt often the imperi- 
ous voice of the senses; he will experience the violent emotions 
of covetousness, which leads men to be hard and unjust: but he 
wil! hear at the same time the voice of Ged which recals him to 
his brethren. He will see hard-heartedness and injustice pur- 
sued by divine vengeance ; he will see rewards prepared for the 
New Series—vol. II. 43 
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beneficent and charitable man,*for the submissive and faithful 
subject, for the generous citizen. Even if his private interest 
be found in opposition to that of society, another interest, foreign 
to earth and of a superiour order, supports and animates him. 
Confined to present time, infidelity can put no difference be- 
tween what society promises and what it requires: In sacrificing 
to it his repose, his fortune, even his life, the Christian knows 
that he is still labouring for his own happiness. Religion de- 
taches him both from the goods which he must sacrifice for so- 
ciety and from those which he may receive from it. As he 
seeks not its favours, he fears not its ingratitude, and whether it 
protects him, or neglects him, be never ceases to be faithful to 
it, because God orders him, and will be his reward. 


SYRIAC VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Tue Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in a publication entitled 
‘Christian Researches in Asia,” makes the following observa- 
tions :— 

“ The Syrian Christians inhabit the interior of Travancore 
and Malabar in the south of India, and have settled there from 
the early ages of Christianity. xd 7 _ ” 

‘In the Acts of the Council of Nice, it is recorded that Johan- 
nes, Bishop of India, signed his name at that Council, A. D. 325. 
The Syriac Version of the Scriptures was brought to India, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, before the year 325.” Dr. Bu- 
chanan further observes :—‘‘ They have preserved to this day 
the language in which our blessed Lord preached to men the 
glad tidings of salvation. Their scriptures, their doctrine, their 
language, in short their very existence add something to the 
evidence of Christianity.” 

It appears from Dr. B., that these Syrian Christians had never 
seen a printed Bible before he visited them. The Bibles in 
their possession were all manuscripts. Some of them, almost 
worn out, had been in their possession, as they supposed, more 
than 1400 years. They contended that the New Testament 
was first and originally written in Syriac, the language spoken 
by our Saviour and his apostles ; that the common people of Je- 
rusalem did not understand the Greek language. Dr. Buchanan 
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admitted that the gospel of Matthew, according to the general 
belief, was written originally in Syriac, but the Greek being the 
more universal language, was more favourable to the general 
diffusion of the gospel. 

In Rees’ Cyclopedia, under the head, “Syriac Version,” 
are the following observations : 

* The learned who have examined this version [called by the 
Syrians, ‘ Peshito,’ that is, The literal, though it is in fact much 
less so than the new Syriac Version, and ought to be carefully 
distinguished from those made in a later period) and compared 
it with the original, both of the Old and New Testaments, in- 
form us, that of all the ancient versions, which are now con- 
sulted by Christians for the better understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures, as well of the New Testament as of the Old, none 
can better serve this end than this old Syriac version, when 
carefully consulted and well understood. And to this purpose 
the nature of the language itself very much assists ; for as it had 
been the mother tongue of those who wrote the New Testament, 
and a dialect of that in which the Old was first given to us, many 
things in both are more happily expressed in this version than 
can well be done in any other language.” * “ sian 

“ The learned are much divided in their opinions respecting 
the antiquity of the Syriac Version; some referring it to the 
very earliest ages, and others taking all possible pains to prove 
it to be modern. Professor Michaelis is of opinion that it must 
have been made in the first century. * * * A very 
convincing argument for the antiquity of the Peshito is, its gene- 
ral reception among all the sects of the Syrian Christians, a cir- 
cumstance which proves it to have been in general use before 
the Syrian Church was divided into Parties. * * * 

“‘ Michaelis commends the Peshito as the best translation of 
the Greek Testament which he had ever read ; its language be- 
ing the most elegant and pure, not loaded with foreign words, 
bearing no marks of the stiffness of a translation, but written 
with the ease and fluency of an original.” Thus far the Cyclo- 

dia. 

Locke, in his Essay for the Understanding of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles, makes the following observations :—‘t The language where- 
in these Epistles are writ, is no small occasion for their obscu- 
rity tous now. The words are Greek, a language dead many 
ages since; a language of a very witty volatile people, seekers 
after novelty, and abounding with a variety of notions and sects, 
to which they applied the terms of their common tongue with 
great liberty and variety; and yet this makes but one small part 
of the difficulty in the language of these Epistles ; there is a pecu- 
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liarity in it, that much more obscures and perplexes the meaning 
of these writings. than what can be occasioned by the looseness 
and variety of the Greek, tongue. The terms are Greek, but 
the idiom or turn of the phrase may be truly said to be Hebrew 
or Syriac; the custom and familidrity of which tongues do 
sometimes so far influence the expressions in these Epistles, that 
one may observe the force of the Hebrew conjugations, particu- 
larly that of tiphil, given to Greek verbs in a way unknown to 
the Grecians themselves.”’ 

It is generally supposed that the New Testament was first and 
originally written by the sacred penmen in the Greek language; 
the most refined language in the world; a language with which, 
if we except one or two, it may be supposed the writers of the 
New Testament, who were principally Syrian fishermen and 
rusticks, could not be acquainted, unless by inspiration. On 
comparing what is said above by Michaelis, with the observa- 
tions of Locke, may we not be warranted in inferring that the 
Syrian Christians of India were correct in asserting that the New 
Testament was first and originally written in the Syriac lan- 
guage ? SCRUTATOR. 

Philadelphia, October 11th, 1821, 


ON BELKNAP’S COLLECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


[We give place to the following remarks of an unknown correspondent, as 
we did to those of the writer to whom he allndes, ‘who is also unknown 
to us.) not intending to pledge ourselves to support all the opinions of 
either, but simply to give place to a discussion which we thiak is need- 
ed, and may be useful. The review which appears in the latter part 
of this number, was prepared for the press before we had received 
this communication. } 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE GHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


_A CORRESPONDENT ina late number of the Christian Disci- 
ple, bas undertaken to show what are “the requisite qualities 
of a good collection of Hymns for public worship.” His remarks 
were suggested by a recommendation which appeared in a pre- 
vious number of. the Disciple, of the collection lately published 
in New-York, and are calculated, though not perhaps designed- 
ly, to prevent the introduction of that, or of any other now ex- 
tant, as a substitute for those in general use in the Unitarian 
churches of New-England. To render any change expedient, 
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“it is not enough,” he says, “that the new [collection] should 
be decidedly better than the old, but it should be the best which, 
within a reasonable time, could probably be produced by the 
combined exertions of piety, genius and taste.” That is, we 
are to look forward to some possible combination, which may 
produce a more perfect hymn-book than any we can now ex- 
pect to see ; one that shall anticipate the progress of the human 
mind, and prevent the necessity of any farther change for ages 
to coine. But whatever may be the inconveniences of a change, 
one would suppose that among Unitarians the difficulties expe- 
rienced in the use of the most popular hymn-books might be 
still more serious. A collection,.in which the preacher finds it 
a task to select hymns that do not contain sentiments directly 
opposed to those he labours to inculcate. and in. the use of 
which, the congregation must be perpetually tried by being call- 
ed on to utter their devotions in language which they believe to 
be erroneous and destitute of all scriptural authority, might well 
be dropped for one that was “ decidedly better.” 

| pretend not, any more than the correspondent to whom I 
have alluded, to give an opinion of the compilation pe 4 
and adopted by the Congregational Society, at New York ;—I 
leave this to the abler hands who have given the promise of a 
Review of it, and who will doubtless do it justice: but I pro- 
pose to enquire into the merits of the collection by which we 
are to abide, until some one is produced which shall supersede 
the necessity of further change for the time to come. ‘The in- 
consistencies of Dr. Watts’? “ Psalms and Hymns and Spiri- 
tual Songs” have already been very ably exposed.* Dr. Bel- 
knap’s Collection will probably be thought less exceptionable 
than Watts’, (which is still, however, in use in many churches 
loug ago departed from the doctrines styled orthodox,) and to 
that | shall at present confine myself. 

Let it not be thought that | would wish to detract any thing 
from the merits of the excellent compiler. I have a high re- 
spect, in common with many of my fellow-worshippers, br the 
character of Dr. Belknap, and for his no less eminent coadjutor, 
Dr. Clarke; but we must not suffer ourselves or others, to be 
led astray by the influence of venerated names. Who does not 
esteem the amiable Watts ; but what Unitarian would teach his 
children to worship God in such strains as may be fouud in 
some of his hymns ? 


* In No. rx. of Tracts published by the Philadelphia Unitarian Traet 
Society, from the pen of the venerable Ralph Eddowes, | 
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Your correspondent has given what he conceives to be the es- 
sential properties of a good collection. Inthe examination pro- 

sed, I shall follow him in what | presume will generally be 
admitted to be the most indispensable of these. 

“ ist. All the doctrines in such a work should be just and true ;” 
and “2d, it should be free from all party sentiments and expres- 
sions, that may offend those whose comfort and edification we 
are bound to consult.” If we admit that Dr. Belknap’s collec- 
tion contains no inconsistencies,—nothing, which, upon some 
system, cannot be shown to be true ; it cannot be denied that it 
contains much, which no considerable part of any unitarian 
congregation believes. As far, therefore, as they are concern- 
ed, it contains much that is not true and just. It abounds also 
in sectarian views and controverted doctrines, and can scarcely 
fail to offend some, however small a part, of every assembly of 
christians, where it may be used. 

Of controverted points, we have in the 14th psalm, the doc- 
trine of “ Universal depravity.” 

‘* He saw that all were gone astray 
Their practice all the same :” 


And again— | 
‘‘ Such seeds of sin, that bitter root, 
In every heart are found ; 


Nor will they bear diviner fruit 
Till grace refine the ground.” 


If there be any doubt whether the Calvinistic doctrine of 
total depravity be inculcated here, none will remain, probably, 
in regard to the sense of the following passage from hymn 261. 


“Vain are the hopes the sons of men, 
On their own works have built ; 
The carnal mind is all unclean, 
And all its actions guilt.” 


The third line in the preceding verse is altered from Watts, 
who has it, “ their hearts by nature all unclean,” with what 
view does not seem clear, for ‘‘ the carnal mind’’ means, I pre- 
sume, nothing more in this connexion, than the heart of man 
by nature. 

The doctrine of atonement, or satisfaction, in some shape 
or other, is found throughout the book. Now according to the 
rule, this should not be, because all are not agreed respecting 
it, and it will offend some “ whose comfort and edification we 
are bound to consult.” In the 2d part of the 40th psalm, 
we have the following account of the work. 
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*¢ And see the blest Redeemer comes, 
Th’ eternal son appears ! 

And at th’ appointed time assumes, 
The body God prepares. 


His Father’s honour touch’d his heart, 
He pitied sinner’s cries ; 
And to fulfil a Saviour’s part 
Was made a sacrifice.’ 
And we are then told— 


‘¢ The one sacrifice he made, 
Atones for all our sin.” 
In hymn 174th, the rebel heart is represented as yielding to 
“ sovereign grace,” and exclaims, 


“] see the prince of life, 
Display his wounded veins ; 

I see the fountain open’d wide 
To wash away my stains. 


My God is reconcil’d, &c.””— 
In hymn 40th, it is said— 
‘‘ Jesus, our great high priest, 
Has full atonement made.” ; 
and in the same hymn he is called “the sin-atoning lamb.” 
- Of the many other passages which contain the same doctrine, 
[ shall mention a few without any particular order. 


‘‘ Bearer of our sin and shame, 
By whose merit we find favour.”—Hymn 93. 


‘“‘ He paid our ransom when he knew 
His precious life must be the cost.”—-Hymn 114. 


“The sons and heirs of God 
Are dearly bought with Jesus’ blood.”——Hymn 33. 


And it is his blood alone which can give life and happiness. 


‘* See, in the Saviour’s dying blood 
Life, health and bliss abundant flow ! 
’Tis onxy that clear sacred flood 
Can ease thy pain and heal thy woe !”-—Hymn 50. 
“ He (God) sent his son to bear our load, 
Of sins, and save our souls from hell.”—Hymn 182. 


** His blood removes the foulest guilt.”,—Hymn 136. 


‘* He on the cursed tree expires 
A victim in our place.””—Same. 
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As a practical comment on the doctrine so plainly taught in 
these passages, we are told, in hymn 140, that 


“ The guilty conscience seeks 
No sacrifice besides : 


Numerous quotations might be made to the same effect ; and 
it will not be thought by those who are acquainted with this col- 
lection, or who will take the trouble to examine the passages 
noted below.* that I have selected all the most objectionable. 

I shall not enter upon the illustrations of other points of the or- 
thodox creed which might be drawn from this work.t On these 
two, all the others depend. | shall now proceed to adduce 
some instances of sectarian views with regard to the person and 
offices of Christ ; and then with regard to the honour which is 
due to him. | beg here distinctly to state, that in doing this, I 
mean not to give any opinion of the justness of these views. 
My purpose obviously leads me no further, than merely to ex- 
amine whether this collection contain sentiments upon which 
christians are very little agreed, and which for that reason alone, 
by the rule proposed, should find no place in a work of this 
nature. 

In hymn 136, “ Jesus”? we are told 


‘* The bosom of his Father left, 
And entered human clay.” 
In psalm 8th, of the same being, it is said, 
** See him below his angels made ;” 


and the enquiry is made, 
** What honours shall thy son adorn 


Who condescended to be born ?”’ 


In hymn 165 we find still more exalted ideas of the person of 
Christ : 
*‘ The God of glory down to men 
Remove: his blest abode ; 
Men are the objects of his love 
And he their gracious Gop.” 


In hymn 27 he is called “ our descending God ;” andin hymna 
274 is the following extraordinary passage : 


* Hymn 9, 29, 30, 33, 93, 109, 188, 2:0, 286, 297. Psalm 69. I do 
not profess to have enumerated all __I intended to have given the verse, 
but finally omitted it as unnecessary. 


t For the doctrine of election, connected with atonement and justifica- 
tion, see hymn 286, 
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“+ Forbid it, Lord ! that I should boast, 
But in the death of Christ, my God !” 


Now I believe that even Calvinists do not boast in the 
death of God. 

Not only the name, but the attributes of the Most High are 
ascribed to Christ. In hymn 27, entitled “ The word made 
flesh ;”? he is described as the maker and sustainer of all things, 
the whole creation’s head: 


‘«* By his great power were all things made, 
By him supported, all things stand ; 

He is the whole creation’s head, 
And angels fly at his command.” 


And then as descending, 


‘* That he may converse hold with worms, 
Dress’d in such feeble flesh as they.” 


So also in hymn 22d, on the “ Incarnation of the Word,” 


** That glorious word, that sovereign power, 
By whom the worlds were made ; 
’ (O happy morn, illustrious hour !) 
Was once in flesh array’d.” 


Eternity and almighty power are attributed to him in many 
places.* A single example will suffice. 


“To Jesus, our eternal King 
Be universal power confess’d.’”»—Hymn 188. 


Christ is thus addressed in hymn 130. 


‘In thee, my great almighty friend, 
My safety dwells and peace divine ; 

On thee atone, my hopes depend, 
For life, eternal life is thine.”’ 


He is frequently represented as sharing the throne of God, 
and being at once the object of heavenly adoration and the 
. source of heavenly blessedness. As in hymn 51: 


“O for a beatific sight 
Of our almighty Father’s throne ! 
There sits our Saviour, crown’d with light, 
‘* Cloth'd with a body like our own, 
Adoring angels round him stand, 
And heavenly powers before him fall ; 


* See Ps. 40.71. Hymn 27, 35, 48, 140, 141, 163, 176, 222, 259, 270, 
271. In.most of these instances, it is the Son who is called eternal, ever- 
lasting, &c. as ** the eternal Sou’’—* God’s everlasting son’? a combina- 
tion which is somewhat peculiar, 
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On Belknap’s Collection 


The God shines gracious through the man, 
And sheds bright glories on them all.” 


Throughout this collection, Jesus Christ is considered, equally 
with God the Father, the object of religious worship and ho- 
mage. If this be an error, it pervades the book; but at all 
events, there are many, as Dr. Belknap himself seems to have 
been aware, “ whose tenderness of conscience obliges them to 
confine their addresses to the Father;” and surely “we are 
‘bound to consult the edification and comfort’? of these weaker 
brethren. I will say nothing of the inconsistency of this wor- 
ship with the great principle which is recognised in ali Unitarian 
congregations, of ong only living and true God, and that “ wor- 
ship to Him alone belongs,” (Hymn 54, in Belknap.) My ob- 
ject is simply to point out these passages as giving a sectarian 
character to this collection, and in so far diminishing its value, 
as a collection to be used in public worship. __I shall quote but 
few examples, referring those who wish to pursue the subject 
further, to other examples below.* 


The 22d hymn begins in the following strain : 
‘* Awake! awake the sacred song 
To our incarnate Lord ! 


Let every heart and every tongue, 
Adore th’ eternal Word.” 


In the 105th hymn Jesus is worshipped under the title of 
“the Immortal God;?’ and it is his spirit which is sent down to 
supply his place on earth. 

In the 122d hymn he is addressed as follows : 


‘“* Jesus, my God, | know bis name,”’ wc. 


In this connection the 109th hymn is particularly objection- 
able, because it is a version of that noble anthem of praise in 
Revelation xv. 3. 4. “Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty,” transformed into an ascription to 
Christ. 

1. “ How great thy works, Almighty God, 
Who shall not fear thy name! 


How just and true are all thy ways, 
Thou Son of God, the Lamb! 


2. More hast thou done than Moses did— 


6. Thy lofty praise, O King of saints, 
Shall every nation sing.” 


This certainly is a needless perversion of the original. 
* Hymn 6, 7. 23. altered from Mrs. Barbauld, apparently for no other 


purpose but to introduce an address to “hrist : 24. 30. 52. 62. 93. 130, 135. 
137, 138. 139. 161. 163. 167. 173, 225. 258. 280. 297. 
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See also psalm 16th : 


‘* Jesus. whom every saint adores.” 
And hymn 30th, concerning prayers to the Lamb: 


“* Those, are the offer’d prayers of saints, 
And these the hymns they raise.”’ 


And hymn 297th: 
‘** Jesus, to thee I breathe my prayer.” 


Psalm 45th, Ist part, entitled “the glory of Christ, &c.” is 
wholly addressed to him, as “the mighty Lord.” The reference 
at the 5th verse to the Ist chapter of Fatindere: will hardly be 
thought among Unitarians in general, to justify the following as- 
cription to Jesus Christ. 


‘“* Thy throne, O Gop, forever stands, 
Grace is the sceptre in thy hands.” 


And again, in the 6th verse, he is addressed under the name 
of “Gop.” Divines and scholars may understand this appella- 
tion, bestowed on Jesus, in an inferior sense ; but what will be 
the impression from the use of such language, on the minds of 
a majority of those who thus find it in connexion with the object 
of their worship ; upon the minds of children and the uneduca- 
ted? Turning a few pages forward from the psalm last quoted, 
we meet the following :— 

‘“* The God we worship now 
Will guide as till we die ; 

Will be our God while here below, 
Our God above the sky.” 


And who, it may be asked, is this “God we worship now,” 
but Jesus Christ? If any thing further were necessary besides 
this indiscriminate use of the name God, and this worship of the 
Father and the son under the same name, to confound all dis- 
tinction between the ever-blessed Jehovah, and him “ whom 
the Father sanctified and sent,” it is not wanting; for in the 
2d part of the 45th psalm. it is made our zee! to love and adore 
Christ, because he is our Maker and our Lord. 


** Let him be lov’d and yet ador’d, 
He ia thy Maker and thy Lord. 


And yet in the 94th psalm we are told, 
‘* Jehovah is the Sovereign Lord,”’ 


and that “ We are his work :”—and in hymn 54th, it is to the 
“ Eternal God,” “ the only living and true God,” 


ve alone ourselves we owe 


To Him alone our homage pay.” 
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I will adduce but a single example more of religious address 
to Christ. It is in the 102d psalm, entitled “the mortality of 
man and eternity of Christ”—in which he is adored, not only 
as being himself eternal, but as possessing the power of life and 
death; not only as our maker, and the maker of heaven and 
earth, but as immutable, controuling and directing all changes ; 


1. “It is the Lord, our maker’s hand, 
Weakens our strength amidst the race ; 

_ Disease and death at thy command 

Arrest us and cut short our days. 


2. Spare us, O Lord, aloud we pray 
Nor let our sun go down at noon: 
Thy years are our eternal day,” &c. 


3. Christ is the same through every age— 


4. ’T'was he this earth’s foundation laid, 
Heaven is the building of his hand ; 
This earth grows old, these heavens shall fade 
And all be changed at his command.”’ 


Dr. Belknap altered, in the first line, the word “ Saviour,” 
as written by Watts, to ‘‘ Maker.”? The title of the hymn, ne- 
vertheless, confines its application to Christ, as well as the refer- 
ences to “ the church,” in the 5th and 6th verses, and to He- 
brews, i. 8. at the head. 

Besides addresses to the Son, we have also addresses to the 
Holy Spirit, in distinction from God the Father.* 


‘¢ Eternal spirit, we confess 
And sing the wonders of thy grace ; 
Thy power conveys the blessing down 
From God the Father and his Son.’’ Hymn 60. 


Passing over other controverted points, particularly the doc- 
trines that we are to slumber in the grave until. the general re- 
surrection, (Psalms 4th, 17th, 71st, and others ;) and the great- 
er propriety, to say the least, of immersion in baptism,t | pro- 
ceed to examine this collection, as it respects another “ essen- 
tial requisite.” 

3. Acollection of Hymns for public worship should abound “ in 
those thoughts which in their own nature are best suited to pro- 


* See also Hymn 197, 5th and 6th v. 


tT ‘See how the spotless lamb 
Descends into the stream, 
And ‘eaches us to imitate, 
What him so well became !’’—Hymn 127. 
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mote and'cherish the feelings of devotion.”” Ihave room only to 
notice one or two classes of hymns which | think very iii adapted 
to this most important purpose. They are those which give un- 
worthy ideas of the Divine Being. 

No one can have read Belknap’s Collection with attention, 
who has not been struck with the contrast which seems even 
studiously displayed between the wrathful, avenging character 
of the Father of mankind, and the mild and merciful. and be- 
nignant attributes of the son of man; and who that has observ- 
ed this, has not been sensible how repugnant it is to the spirit 
of devotion? The blessings of salvation, the hope of immorta- 
lity. are not uniformly ascribed to the goodness of God, but to 
the kind interposition of Christ. It was “ Ais pity melted o’er 
our woes,” and prompted him “ to save.”> Hymn 259. All in 
Heaven is “ the gift of Jesus’ love.”” (Hymn 40.) It is 


** Jesus who alone can give 
True pleasure, peace, and rest.” 


“* But he, for his own mercy’s sake 
My wandering soul restores.”,-—Hymn 173. 
“ Jesus, the spring of joys divine, 
Whence all our hope and comfort flow.” 


And 


‘* Our everlasting love is due 
To nim, who pity’d sinners lost, 
Who paid our ransom when he knew, 
His precious life must be the cost.’”°—Hymn 114. 


The gracious Father of all, “from whom descendeth every 
good gilt,” is too frequently represented as angry, wrathful, and 
vindictive. As in psalm 6. 

“In anger, Lord, rebuke me not, 
But spare a wretch forlorn ; 


Correct me not in thy fierce wrath, 
Too heavy to be borne.” 


But Christ is every where represented in a very different 
light, and in hymn 218, he is negatively described im a sense 
which reminds us of the vindictive God. 

‘¢ His hand‘no thunder bears, 
No terror clothes his brow, 


No bolts to drive our guilty souls 
To fiercer flames below.” 


In psalm 18 we have a high-wrought description of God exe- 
cuting judgment on his enemies, and we are told of “his vin- 
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dictive fury.”’* But in the 48th hymn, we are called on to pro- 
claim “the sovereign of our hearts,’? namely, ‘ Christ, the 
King of Saints ;” 
** Infinite power, and boundless love 
ln him unite their rays.” 


So also in hymn 156. 


‘“*We hear with trembling and affright, 
The voice of heaven " 
“What mortal could sustain the stroke 


Should wrath divine 
Descend to crush rebellious worms !”’ 


But we have a refuge in the compassion of Christ: 


** His heart is full of tenderness, 
Of pity and of love.’”-—Hy mn 292, 


There are other bymns in this collection which seem to me 
to be no less at variance with a right spirit of devotion; | refer 
to those which describe in terms more or less hold, the warfare 
carried on between the supreme Jehovah and the evil one. 

In psalm 13, the christian, “ complaining under temptation” 
represents himself, while God conceals his face, and delays his 
aid, as struggling and toiling in vain. He then warns, and ex- 
postulates with, the Almighty, in the following vituperative 
strain : 








** How would the tempter boast aloud, 
If | become his prey, 

And all the hosts of hell grow proud, 
At thy so long delay.” | 


Hymn 146 contains the triumphant description of a battle 

fought by Michael, 
‘* Appointed by the eternal King, 
To fight the battles of our God,” 
and the Dragon: But it was not by Michael, the appointed 
champion of the Almighty, that the “ victory and renown were 
gain’d ;” 
; “*T was by thy blood, wmmortal lamb ; 

Thine armies trod the Dragon down.” 

4. A collection suited to public worship, “should contain 
something appropriate to every important subject of practical re- 
ligion, and to every interesting occasion ;” and “ there should be 


* This expression was altered, I find, in subsequent editions, to ‘ tem- 
ae ~ Sei God’s “ vindictive frowns,”’ are still to be found in 
psalm 11th. 
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the same unity’in the subject of each particular hymn which is 
required in a sermon.” ‘The deficiency of Belknap’s Collec- 
tion.in variety of subjects, may partly be gathered from the 
fact, that although it contains near 600 psalms and hymns, an 
addition of twenty-eight hymns has been thought necessary. I 
believe its deficiency in this respect has been of late much la- 
mented by those who have been obliged to select from it. The 
want of unity, also, in the subjects, has been matter of com- 
plaint ; but we are not to look for unity of the kind required in 
that part of the work which consists of a version of the psalms. 
It is difficult to conceive why a version of all the psalms has 
been thought necessary in collections of devotional poetry for 
christian worship; but the defect of unity here is to be charged 
to the system which was adopted. I have not examined the 
hymns particularly with this view, for the limits of this notice 
would not admit of any proper elucidation of the subject. 

5. We come now to the last of the “ requisites” by which 1 
proposed to test the merits of Belknap’s collection ; (that which 
stands last and makes the most important figure in the communi- 
cation I have alluded to, 1 do not profess to understand ;) 
namely, “simplicity of style,” and “ poetical virtue and grace.” 
If these be “ essential properties,” then even on this ground 
there might be great propriety in introducing one “ decidedly 
better.” I shall cite but a few examples from many that may 
be found, of passages which are deficient in these requisites. 

** God counts the sorrows of his saints, 
Their cries affect his ears ; 

Thou hast a book for their complaints, 
A bottle for their tears.’’-—Psalm 56. 


The allusion in the last line is very little understood, nd 
when this is known, it has nothing to recommend it to a place 
in the devotional poetry of the present age. 

In the 50th psalm, the christian, in imitation of David curs- | 
ing his enemies, imprecates destruction on tyrants in such lan- 
guage as the following: 


‘** Break thou, their teeth, Almighty God! 
The teeth of lions drench’d in blood ; 
And crush those serpents in the dust :” 


The blessings of religion are often put in comparison withthe 
pleasures of the table. In psalm 63 this image of a feast is in- 
troduced to exalt our ideas of the rich grace of God, and the 
joy of dwelling in his presenee. : 

_ © Not all the blessings of a feast 
Can please my soul so well.” — 
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In hymn 84 it is used metaphorically for the pleasures of re- 
ligious worship. 
“ Here in thy house we feast 
On dainties all divine, 
And while such food we taste, 
With joy our faces shine.” 


In hymn 126 we have an instance of a more violent me- 
taphor. 


‘Our sins, alas! our cruel sins 

His [Christ’s] chief tormentors were ; 
Each of our crimes became a nail, 

And unbelief, the spear.”’ 


Instances of great familiarity of expression are not very rare, 
and nothing can be more improper in devotional poetry. The 
following is almost ludicrous. 


*« God frees the souls condemn’d to death ; 
And when his saints complain, 

It can’t be said they spent their breath, 
Or shed their tears in vain.”’ 


This, however, is rather better than Watts: 


“ It shan’t be said that praying breath, 
Was ever spent in vain.” 


The christian “ pleading with submission” at the throne of 
grace might find a simile, one would think, more expressive 
of his feelings than the following, which would be apt to remind 
one of domestic scenes very little allied to christian submission.* 


*¢ As servants watch their master’s hand, 
And dread the stern rebuke ; 

Or maids before their mistress stand, 
And wait the peacefal look,— 

So for our sins we justly feel, &c.”’ 


I shall mention but one instance more of bad taste, which oc- 
eurs in the beautiful hymn of Doddridge, beginning with, “ Ye 
golden lamps of heaven, farewell.” The last line of the 3d 
verse, ‘ Where I shall reign with God,” is tamely altered by 


* (In regard to this instance, and some of the others mentioned by our 
correspondent, there will probably be, with some, a different opinion, on 
the ground that the images are transferred from the Bible, and therefore 
cannot be unsuitable to religions purposes. But this objection can have 
no weight when it is remembered, that that may be very proper and af- 
fecting, when it conforms to the customs and taste of a people, which may 
become very otherwise when it opposes them. ‘The manners and taste of 
the present age are exceedingly different from those of the Jews in the age 
of David or of Christ. Ep.] 


‘ 
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Belknap to “ Where I shall see my God.” The expression of 
Doddridge is equally scriptural, and.no one can fail to see how 
much the verse is flattened by the alteration. 

1 would now ask, whether this be such a collection as we are 
willing to rest satisfied with, if one “ decidedly better” is to be 
had, merely because the best which can be formed by any 
provepie combination of piety, genius and taste, is to come? 

hall we continue to teach the doctrines of Calvin by our hymn- 
books, and denounce them in our sermons ? Shall we continué to 
offend our brother, who cannot conscientiously join in them, by 
offering addresses to Christ, while the language of the same 
book is, ‘ worship to God alone we give.” It has been thought 
that Dr. Watts’ Hymns have done more to propagate and esta- 
blish the errors of calvinism, than all the creeds and confessions 
of faith that were ever written; and Dr. Belknap’s Collection 
cannot be altogether exempted from the same condemnation. 

It is true that part of the evils resulting from the use of such 
a work, may be, and are, avoided by the judgment which is ex- 
ercised by many of our clergy in the choice of hymns. But 
if all would take this trouble, can we expect it will be read 
in families and by children with equal discrimination? And yet 
how important are the first impressions on religious subjects, and 
from what are they so commonly derived as from the hymn-book, 
which forms part of every domestic library ? Is not this conside- 
ration alone sufficient to induce the unitartan to choose, at least 
for his family, that collection which is “ decidedly best ?” 

I cannot but look upon this matter as one of the greatest im- 
portance to the interests of pure christianity, to the interests 
of piety and virtue; and | shall be happy to have contribu- 
ted in any degree to the proper understanding of it, through 


your very valuable journal. 
Your’s, &c. : P. 3: 
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-.MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


FULLER-—-THE GOOD SEA-CAPTAIN. 


His military part is concurrent with that of the souldier already 
described. He differs onely in some sea-properties, which we 
will now set down. Conceive him now in a man of warre, with 
his letters of mart, well armed, victuall’d and appointed, and see 
how he acquits himself. 

The more power he hath, the more carefull he is not to abuse tt. 
Indeed a sea captain is a king in the iland of a ship, supreme 
judge, above appeal, in causes civill and criminall, and is sel- 
dome brought to an account in courts of justice on land, for in- 
juries done to his own men at sea. 

He is carefull in observing of the Lord’s day. He hath a watch 
in his heart, though no. bells in a steeple to proclaim that day 
by ringing to prayers. Sir Francis Drake, in three years sailing 
about the world, lost one whole day, which was scarce conside- 
rable in so long a time. ’Tis to be feared some captains at sea, 
lose a day every week, one in seven, neglecting the sabbath. 

He is as pious and thankfull when a tempest is past, as devout 
when “tis present. Not clamourous to receive mercies, and tongue- 
tied to return thanks. Many mariners are calm in a storm, and 
storm in a calm, blustering with oathes. In a tempest it comes 
to their turn to be religious, whose piety is but a fit of the wind, 
and when that’s allayed, their devotion is ended. 

Escaping many dangers makes him not presumptuous to runne 
inlo them. Not like those seamen, who as if their hearts were 
made of those rocks they have often sailed by, are so alwayes in 
death, they never think of it. These in their navigations ob- 
serve, that it is farre hotter under the tropicks in the coming to 
the line, than under the line itself; and in like manner, they 
conceive that the fear and fancy in preparing for death is more 
terrible then death itself, which makes them by degrees despe- 
rately to contemne it. 

-His voyages are not onely for profit, but some for honour and 
knowledge. He counts it a disgrace, seeing all mankind is one 
familie, sundrey countreys but severall rooms, that we who dwell 
in the parlour (so be counts Europe) should not. know the out 
lodgings of the same house, and the world be scarce acquainted 
with itself, before it be dissolved from itself at the day of judge- 


ment. 
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He datly sees and duly considers God’s wonders in the deep. 
Te!i me, ye naturalists, who sounded the first march and retreat 
to the tide, “ Hither shalt thou come, and no further.” Why 
doth not the water recover his right over the earth, being higher 
in nature? Whence came the salt? and who first boyled it, 
which made so much brine ? When the winds are not onely wild 
in a storm, but even stark mad in a herricano, who is it that re- 
stores them again to their wits, and brings them asleep ina 
calm? Who made the mighty whales, who swim in a sea of 
water, and have a sea of oy! swimming in them? Who first taught 
the water to imitate the creatures on land? so that the sea is 
the stable of horse-fishes, the stall of kine-fishes, the stye of hog- 
fishes, the kennell of dog-fishes, and in all things, the sea, the 
ape of the land. Whence grows the ambergreece in the sea ? 
which is not so hatd to find where it is, as to know what it is. 
Was not God the first shipwright? and all vessels on the water 
descended from the loyns (or ribs rather) of Noah’s ark? Or else 
who durst be so bold, with a few crooked boards nailed together, 
a stick standing upright, and a rag tied to it, to adventure into 
the ocean? What loadstone first touched the loadstone? or, how 
first fell it in love with the North, rather affecting that cold cli- 
mate, then the pleasant East, or fruitful South, or West? How 
comes that stone to know more then men, and find the way to 
the land in a mist? In most of these, men take sanctuary at oc- 
culta qualitas, and complain that the room is dark; when their 
eyes are blind. Indeed they are God’s wonders; and that sea- 
man the greatest wonder of all for his blockishnesse, who seeing 
them daily, neither takes notice of them, admires at them, nor 
is thankfull for them. 





FULLER— RECREATIONS. 


REcREATIONS is a second Creation, when wearinesse had almost 
annihilated one’s spirits.—lIt is the breathing of the soul, which 
otherwise would be stifled with continual businesse.—We may 
trespasse in them, if using such as are not forbidden by the law- 
yer, as against the statutes ; physician, as against health; divine, 
as against conscience. 

Spoil not the morning (the quintessence of the day) in recrea- 
tions.—For sleep itself is a recreation ; adde not therefore sauce 
to sauce; and he cannot have properly any title to be refreshed, 
who was not first faint; pastime, like wine, is poyson in the 
morning.—It is then good husbandry to sow the head, which 
hath lain fallow all night, with some serious work. Chiefly in. 
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trench not on the Lord’s day to use unlawfull sports : this were 
to spare thine own flock, and to sheere God’s lambe. 

Let thy recreations be ingenious, and bear proportion with 
thine age.—If thou saist with St. Paul, “ When J was a child, 1 
did as a child,” say also with him, “ But when J was a man, I put 
away childish things.”? Wear also the child’s coat, if thou usest 
his sports. 

Refresh that part of thy body which is most wearied.—lIf thy 
life be sedentary, exercise thy body : if stirring and active, re- 
create thy mind.——But take heed of cosening thy mind, in setting 
it to do a double task, under pretence of giving it a play-day, as 
in the labyrinth of chesse, and other studious games. 

Choak not thy soul with immoderate pouring in of the cordiall 
of pleasure.—The creation lasted but six dayes of the first week : 
prophane they, whose recreation lasts seven dayes every week :-— 
rather abridge thyself of thy lawfull liberty therein, and then re- 
creations shall both strengthen labour, and sweeten rest ; and we 
may expect God’s blessing and protection on us in following 
them, as well as in doing our work.—As for those who will not 
take lawfull pleasure, it is to be feared they will take unlawfull 
pleasure, and by lacing themselves too hard, grow awry on one 
side. 





FULLER~——CHARITY. 


Cuarity has been well expressed by the embleme of a naked 
child giving honey to a bee without wings: onely, | would have 
one thing added; namely, holding a whip in the other hand, to 
drive away the drones. 

Those are ripe for charitie, which are withered by age or im- 
potencie—especially if maimed in following their calling; for 
such are Industrie’s martyrs, at least her confessours : adde to 
these, those, that with diligence, fight against poverty, though 
heither conquer, till death make it a drawn battel. Expect not, 
but prevent their craving of thee; for God forbid the heavens 
should never rain till the earth first opens her mouth, seeing 
some grounds will sooner burn than chap. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH BED. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Dark is the hour. Upon his bed of death 
The christian lies, his frail and feeble life 
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Already fluttering on the verge of fate, 

While his immortal soul, for heaven designed, 
Anxious to quit this fleshly tenement, 

Looks up and hastens to its destined goal. 

The world and all its joys are far removed, 

And things of yesterday as past long since. 

Vain now is all a long life’s weary toil, 

And, like a fevered dream, has only left 

A faint and troubled image on the mind ; 

While dread futurity throws o’er the scene 

Her dark and awful shades. What now 

Can soothe the sufferer’s soul, and whisper peace, 
Can turn his couch of pain to bed of rest, 

And tell his soul, that through the vale of death 
Lies the short passage to a heavenly world. 

O Faith! thou source of all a Christian’s joy ! 
Tis thine his suffering spirit to sustain, 

And, in his last and dreadful agony, 

Give peace; to lift his soul and bid it rest 

Upon his Maker’s love, through him who bade 
The weary come to him and repose. 

*Tis thine to chase the darkness of the tomb, 
Unveil the mercy seat of heaven, display 

The throne begirt with thousand ransomed souls, 
Redeemed from earth and snatched from sin and death, 
And show the glories of a world of love. 

He sees the vision, longs to share the bliss, 

And smiling, weeping, breathes his soul away. 


FROM BOWRING’S SPECIMENS OF THE RUSSIAN POETS. 


ODE BY DERZHAVIN. 





GOD.* 


O thou eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all devastating flight ; 


* This is the poem of which Golovnin says in his narrative, that it has 
been translated into Japanese, by order of the emperor, and is hung up, 
embroidered with gold, in the temple of Jeddo. 1 learn from the periodi- 
cals, that an honour something similar has been done in China to the same 
poem. It has been translated into the Chinese and Tartar languages, writ- 
ten on a piece of rich silk, and suspended in the imperial palace at Pekin. 
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Thou only God! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone : 
Embracing all,—supporting,—raling o’er,— 
Being, whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy . 
May measure out the ocean-deep—may count 

The sands or the sun’s rays—but, God! for Thee 

There is no weight nor measure :—none can mount 

Up to Thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest spark, 

Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 

To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark : 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence ;—Lord! on hee 
Eternity had its foundation : --all 

Sprung forth from Thee :—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin :—all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! Great! 
Light-giving, life sustaining Potentate ! 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround : 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss : 
They own [hy power, accomplish thy command 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright— 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 
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Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost:— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 
And what am 7 then? Heaven’s unoumber’d host, 
T hough multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of iment thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against Thy greatness, is a cypher brought 
Against infinity ! What am I then? Nought! 


Nought! But the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too ; 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence ; for in Thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 

I am, O God! and surely Thou must be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 

Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart: 
Though but an atom, midst immensity, 

Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand! 

I hold a middle rank *twixt heaven and earth, 

On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land ! 


The chain of bemg is complete in me; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is Spirit—Deity ! 

I caa command the lightning, and am dust ! 

A monarch, and a slave ; a worm, a God! 
Whence came I here, and how ? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; . 

For from itself alone it could not be! © 


Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring | 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source—to Thee—its Author there. 
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O thoughts ineffable ! O visions blest! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall ‘hy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its image to Thy Deity: 

' God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar, 
Thus seek ‘I hy presence-— Being wise and good! 
’Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 





REVIEW. 


ARTICLE X- 


1. 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns, for Social and Private 
Worship. “ God is the King of all the earth: sing ye praises 
with understanding.” Ps. xlvii. 7. New-York: 1820. 


2. A Selection of Hymns and Psalms for Social and Private 
Worship. Andover: 1821. pp. 307. 


"Tu New-York collection stands of right at the head of this 
article. It is the larger and more sightly book; we look at it 
with a peculiar interest and kindness on account of the church 
for the use of which it was prepared ; and it has had already a 
long claim upon our notice. Nor do we know of a Hymn Book, 
which we think better adapted to serve the ends of worship. 
It contains a convenient number of pieces, selected very judi- 
ciously from a great variety of authors. It embraces a large 
circle of subjects, and thus seems to furnish something appropri- 
ate to all the feelings and topics which belong to religious ser- 
vice. The whole style of its poetry is pure and elevated. We 
are not disgusted with rhapsody, nor wearied with the spiritless 

rosing that so often assumes the form of sacred numbers, 
There is no tinsel and prettiness, asking to be looked at and ex- 
amined amidst the solemn praises of God; but all is comely, 
dignified and devout. _The tone that prevails throughout is a 
manly one, whether it expresses joy or grief, trust or fear, grati- 
tude or contrition; eq so when it is*sabdued in acknow- 
ledgment or tremulous with affliction, as when it swells into the 
highest ascriptions which the exulting heart offers up to its Ma- 
ker. Now this last is no small praise: of which we shall be 
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convinced at once, if we consider what a large class of hymns 
there is, in which overstrained emotions are uttered, and the 
feelings of a morbid mind are represented as religious sensibility, 
and querulous complainings and unnatural transports and sob- 
bing confessions, with which no set of worshippers can or ought 
to go along, are copiously poured forth. The language of a calm, 
rational piety is what we want ;—fervent without extasies, ten- 
der without weakness, sublime but simple, poetical without arti- 
_ or display : and such, it appears to us, is the language of this 
ok. 

But its highest commendation is tocome. It is pure not only 
in its style and strain of feeling, but in doctrine. There is not 
a vestige of sectarianism in it. It deals out no disputed dogmas. 
It recognizes none of the religious differences that divide the 
Christian church. He who wishes to find any system of divinity 
wrought into verse will seek in vain here; for none of the pe- 
culiarities of belief, calling themselves Arian, or Socinian, xe 
more than they which claim to be Orthodox, are maintained. 
On the contrary, it has been the object of the compiler, as he 
tells us in his preface, “‘to exclude all reference to those opin- 
ions, which are still controverted among Christians, and to ad- 
vance only those great and important practical doctrines in 
which all are professedly agreed. He has endeavoured to avoid 
every expression which could give offence to the serious Chris- 
tian of any denomination ; and thus, as far as possible, to enable 
all to unite, cordially and sincerely, in this interesting part of so- 
cial worship, the celebration of the praises of the Most High.” 
This we hold to be a fair and excellent principle: for it would 
seem as if our public devotions at least should have no savour of 
party in them, but be such as all-can join in, though it is not 
possible in this way to satisfy all. It is certainly the only prin- 
ciple, which Unitarians can with any consistency adopt; though 
we have no reason to wonder, if they, whe cannot be contented 
without the continual repetition of certain modes and forms of 
faith, should refuse to relinquish so important a means of pro- 
moting them as a hymn book provides. Mr. Sewall, to whom 
we are indebted for this compilation, has been thoroughly faith- 
ful to the laudable and candid purpose with which he set out. 
He treads but upon the broad, sure places of Christianity ; avoid- 
ing all the points of uncertain speculation and technical divinity. 
He throws out no abstruse or equivocal language, to conciliate 
the opposers of rational religion, or to hold up the form of be- 
lieving more than some of the friends of it profess. He confines 
himself strictly to what relates to practical holiness, and fosters 
the sentiments of genuine devotion. We cannot refrain from 
New Series—vol. III. 46 
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saying, what a contrast is here to the collection now in common 
use among ourselves; which is full of doctrinal decisions, and 
those not always consistent with each other; wearing about it a 
mist of Jewish phrase and cloudy opinions, through which no- 
thing tan be seen distinctly ; endeavouring to accommodate it- 
self to the views of contending sects, by favouring all in turn; 
and presenting an unnatural combination of eager Arianism and 
hali-willing Orthodoxy !* None can respect more highly than we 
do the piety and worth of the excellent man who prepared that 
volume of sacred poetry, nor the motives which actuated him in 
its compilation, Yet we cannot be blind to the better taste and 
resources of our own day ; and we must think that the improve- 
ment is immense when we pass from that work of his to either 
of the Liverpool collections, to that which is used by the Unita- 
rian church in Philadelphia, or to those which are now under re- 
view. But we feel that we are here on a delicate subject, and 
will add no more. 

This article should have begun, according to design, with an 
apology to Mr. Sewall for deferring till now any particular ac- 
count of his labours. But perhaps it is best as it is, and we will 
not attempt to offer one. After all, he has no reason to com- 
plain of us as having forgotten him. So long ago as in our first 
number for the current year, an account was given of this col- 
lection, which, though very short, was sufficiently decided and 
flattering in its commendation. This was followed in the next 
number by a communication from an ingenious correspondent, 
who pointed out, somewhat whimsically perhaps, “the requisite 
qualities of a good collection of Psalms and Hymns for public 
worship ;” and who certainly made as honourable mention of 
this, as one could who had never seen a page of it. We, more- 
over, gave promise that we would at some time enter particularly 
into its merits ; a promise which we never lost sight of, and which 
we are now endeavouring to redeem. We hope to be account- 
ed not altogether unseasonable in our remarks upon it, though 
the Editor of the Unitarian Miscellany has already anticipated 
us, and the Second Independent Church in Charleston has, by 
adopting it, conferred a more substantial notice. 

. We have a few things to say of the sources from which Mr. 
Sewall has derived his materials, and of the manner in which he 
has thought best to alter many of the pieces he has inserted. 
What is to be said as to these points nothing forbids our saying 


* Ase les of the last, take the several passages in which Jesus is 


ressly called God: for proof of the first you may turn to t of 
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very plainly; and a careful examination of them will illustrate, 
we are persuaded, the diligence and taste of the compiler. 

Of thé sources of this collection we have said already, that 
they are very numerous. Some of the hymns are copied from 
other collections, of which a great many have been carefully 
consulted; some have been gathered up from periodical pub- 
lications ; some have been sought out in the writings of vari- 
ous gifted authors; and others are original. We have the names 
given us Of no less than sixty-six writers, who may be regarded 
as having contributed to this work ; and among them are many 
of the first which English poetry and letters can boast from 
Milton to our own day. Of the five hundred and four pieces 
which this book conrprises, more than a quarter have been fur- 
nished by Watts and Doddridge, who yet remain the great mas- 
ters of our sacred song. Of the rest no one has afforded so many 
as Mrs. Steele, to whom it is indebted for twenty-eight, which 
are generally of a very respectable order. In Dr. Belknap’s 
Collection there are at least twice the number from this ready 
pen, but we are satislied with these. Some of them are indeed 
as good of their kind as could be wished. In turning over the 
pages, at this moment, the first that meets our eye is the 280th. 


‘O Thou, whose (tender) mercy hears,’ 


which has been reduced from Common to Short Metre by the 
very easy process of leaving out two superfluous syllables in the 
first line of each verse. Thére is thus corrected a feebleness, 
which is not uncommon in that lady’s performances. We need 
not stop to speak of the many excellent hymns, which have been 
made familiar to us in other selections ; and will not consent to 
find little faults with some néw authors, whom we cannot like 
quite so well as their betters; but must refer to a few pieces, 
which seem calculated to excite the most attention. ‘The two 
by Burns, the 278th and 315th, are perfect models of one of the 
most pleasing sorts of religious poetry. “Nothing can exceed the 
stately, yet touching sith phieity of them. They have the scrip- 
tural cast of the Scotch paraphrases, many of which are of high 
excellence ; but exceed them in delicacy and strength of expres? 
sion. The 327th hymti by Henry Kirke’ White, on “‘God’s power 
as seen in the Elements,” is a noble piece, and'we believe has 
never been seen before ina book of this kind. Walter Scott’s 
judgment hymn, some of the lines of which have been judiciously 
transposed, (366) can hardly be read without a thrill of emotion. 
There is something wonderfully grand in the extract from Smart’s 
“Song of David,” (107) whatever may be thought of its suitable- 
ness to the common occasions of worship ; and the four first and 
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four last lines of Hogg’s morning hymn, (455) are calculated to 
be read and sung with very beautiful effect in a church, though 
the intermediate parts are wanting in appropriateness to its sober 
services, and had been better omitted. 

The hymns for which Mr. Sewall has been indebted to his 
friends are fifteen in number, and possess some of them great 
merit. In several, as the 29th, 73d, 129th, 157 and 373d, we 
think we trace plainly the same hand, and that an uncommonly po- 
etical one. Without wishing, however, to enter into controversy 
about so uncertain a thing as taste, we cannot help thinking that 
they are sometimes a little too fine for the sanctuary. It may be 
fastidious in us,—but the expressions seem now and then too 
exquisitely chosen for sacred poetry ; and. the imagery, though 
very charming, wants resemblance to the great models, which 
the scriptures present us, and on which our notions of what be- 
longs to this species of composition are for the most part formed. 
The objection now advanced, and with due submission, is not 
meant to bear upon all the pieces which have just been enume- 
rated. To the last of them it does not apply; and that which 
begins : 

‘¢Q God! whose dread and dazzling brow,” 


is written in a strain of affecting simplicity. 

The alterations which the compiler has made in his materials, 
come next under consideration ; and he has made a great many. 
Nearly a hundred of the hymns bear more or less testimony to 
the anxious scrupulousness, with which he has executed his task. 
In many of these indeed the changes are slight, but in some 
amount toa new modelling of the whole piece. He has evi- 
dently devoted great pains to this part of his work; and with 
what success we are now to inquire. There are no universal 
rules to be laid down, as to the liberty, which, in this respect, 
may be fairly taken with authors. That it should be taken cau- 
tiously, and never without some good reason, is manifest enough ; 
and we do love to see every writer appear in his own way, unless 
there are circumstances to forbid this, or to make the opposite 
course at. least very desirable. But such circumstances occur 
continually, and the privilege has always been freely used of 
making variations accordingly, Where the sentiment is con- 
sidered erroneous, it must be corrected; where the expression 
is bad, a better must be substituted. Sometimes an excellent 
hymn contains lines and whole verses that are exceptionable ; in 
which case they must be made anew, or the verses omitted. 
Sometimes from an offensive one may be selected a stanza or 


two which it would be pity to Jose, and a deficiency may then re- 
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main to be supplied. Not unfrequently a fine copy of verses 
may be found, which was not designed to be used in public wor- 
ship ; and to accommodate it to the wants of a religious assem- 
bly is a work that may require no little skill and pains. All 
these things considered, we cannot but rd the duty of making 
alterations as the most delicate and difficult, which a compiler 
has to perform. We have been in general satisfied, and often 
much pleased with the manner, in which Mr. Sewall has here 
acquitted himself. He has had recourse to originals as often as 
he could get access to them, and has in some instances reinstat- 
ed their readings with advantage. But we still think that he 
has been sometimes led too easily to depart from them, and 
through anxiety to render every thing as perfect as possible 
shown himself rather fastidious. Changes are occasionally 
made, which did not seem to be called for, and even to the en- 
feebling of the passages in which they occur. We will venture 
to point out a few examples of this. The first is in the well- 
known hymn of Watts, beginning, 


Before Jehovah's awful throne. 


It is familiar to every’one’s mind, and as good as it can be, in its 
ancient state; and we think there must be a feeling of disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction produced. at finding it no longer 
the same piece that we used to admire and be affected with. 
Vet both in the New York and the Andover collection, the se- 
cond and third verses have sustained quite a transformation. 
In the 375th hymn by Young, some improvement has been 
made; but the sixth verse, which retains little more than the 
general sentiment of the original, is an unhappy one: 
Life’s better purposes to fix 
Within my treacherous mind, 
The blessings he to-day conferred, 
To-morrow, I resigned. 


I resigned has to take the meaning, He compelled me to re- 
sign; neither does its past time accord well with the word fo- 
morrow. It were better to take the verse as it stood, notwith- 
standing the flatness of the second line : : 

To raise my thoughts beyond where worlds 
As spangles o’er us shine ; 

One day he gave, and made the next 
My soul’s delight resign. 


In the 398th hymn, Doddridge’s line : 
Is more to sky, and earth, and sea. 
seems wronged, and made to sound faintly, when read : 
Is more, far more, to earth and sea 
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The Andover Selection gives us the entire piece in its six 
stanzas, and unchanged in a single word. This is certainly a 
great deal better ; especially as the second stanza, which is here 
omitted, has an important connexion with all that follows, and 
heightens its whole propriety and force. Take another of Dod- 
dridge, the 416th. It is altered in the Andover Selection and 
that of Philadelphia in one way; and Mr. Sewall has followed 
the Liverpool Collection of 1810 in another. But it appears to 
us much nobler as it was first written ; and in that state it is pre- 
sented to us in the new hymn-book for the society in Renshaw- 
Street, Liverpool, published in 1848. Turn also to Browne’s 
beautiful hymn on the universal goodness of God. (61) We 
have this in a great variety of forms from different compilers ;— 
but must say that in none has it given us less pleasure than in 
that which has been here preferred. The original may be a 
little careless here and there ; but at the same time has a march 
and majesty with it, which under any of its disguises we look for 
in vain.—We are perhaps making too much of this; and might 
certainly, if there was room or need, give a long offset to it all 
by enumerating the instances, in which the compiler has been 
remarkably judicious in his emendations. We are obliged to 
him for the new air which he has given to the extract from Cot- 
ton’s Fire-Side, 

If solid happiness we prize, (220.) 


It is found among the Brattle-Street hymns, in both the Liver- 
pool Collections, and in that lately published at Andover; but 
nowhere with the same solemn tone of religion, which is here 
made to breathe from it. Dyer’s hymn for public humiliation 
(429) is here much better fitted for use, than in the somewhat 
cumbrous shape in which it has been hitherto presented to us, 
and which it is permitted to retain in the hymn-book just men- 
tioned. One more example and we have done. It is in the six 
closing lines of the 490th hymn : 


Thus far the Lord has led me on ;— 


here we have a good specimen of what renders alterations 
necessary, and of the very happiest manner in which they can 
be introduced. 

The method adopted in the arrangement of these hymns is by 
no means a convenient one. A threefold alphabetical order, 
EN to the three parts into which they are distributed, 
is rather confusing and of scarcely any service till the book has 
grown quite familiar. Besides, it prevents that bringing together 
of hymns’ relating to the same subjects, or expressive of similar 
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feelings, which makes reference easy and contributes very much 
to the compactness and symmetry of a work of this kind. We 
miss too an index of first lines, which we hold to be a very im- 
portant help. An index of subjects, however copious, is altoge- 
ther insufficient. 

The second hymn-book, of which we have undertaken to give 
some account, may lay claim to much of the praise that has been 
passed upon its predecessor. . It favours no party views in reli- 
gion, is free from all narrowness and extravagance, and the style 
of its poetry is chaste and dignified. The pieces are well select- 
ed, in suitable variety, from the best authors, and arranged with 
great judgment and care. ‘They are in number but three hun- 
dred and thirty-two; and yet, it is believed, these will be found 
adequate to the wants of any assembly of Christian worshippers. 
They are divided into four parts: the first containing those 
which are for the introduction of public worship; the second 
those of general prayer and praise; the third ee 4 as are adapt- 
ed to particular subjects of discourses ; and the fourth those that 
are to be used on particular occasions: a few others are sub- . 
joined for the close of public worship. Under the third divi- ' 
sion, which of course embraces the greater part of them, a very 
exact order is observed ; and a running title at the head of each 
page informs us how far each subject extends. Thus it requires 
no previous examination and study to be able to turn at once to 
a hymn of whatever kind is desired, No one will have to look 
in vain for an appropriate one, and an exceptionable one we be- 
lieve is scarcely to be found in the book. The compiler, Mr. 
Dabney, has had his attention fixed for a great while on this de- 
sign, which he has accomplished so well ; and if the labour de- 
voted to it shall prove to be of pecuniary profit to him, that the 
religious community will receive its own better profit we feel 
quite confident. His volume is so small and plain, and at the 
same time of the most perfect neatness,—that it may perhaps 
find its way where the more expensive collection of New York 
could not be introduced without difficulty. 

To enlarge upon little points, of what we may think his failure 
or success, we have no time, nor can it be requisite. He has in 
a few instances availed himself of very good offerings, which 
were not received into the more copious collection of which we 
have just taken notice. If Miss E. Taylor’s hymn: 


Come to the house of prayer, (18.) 
is allowed to.be included among this number,—and it certainly 


has merit,—it is the greater pity that it had not been altered a 
little. “ Kindred homage,” in the second verse, is an obscure 
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phrase; but poor effect can be given, in singing, to a line like 

that : 
What! shall your hearts his praise disown ; 

and in the fifth verse there is a sad inaccuracy of metaphor: 


Thou, whose bevignant eye 
In mercy looks on all, 

And sees the tear of misery, 
And hears the mourner’s call. 


So much for omitting the —_ work of emendation : and for 
a specimen of the opposite fault, we refer our readers to the 
160th hymn. By what authority, we would fain know, is a new, 
unequal and ill-chiming stanza,—like an officious stranger who 
must needs have his saying among the words of the wise,— 
forced into the company of such sweet verses as those which 
begin, or rather ought to begin, thus : 
‘ My God, I thank thee! may no thought 
E’er deem thy chastisements severe’ ? 


We would ask also, what can be the meaning of the 274th 
hymn, which is from Aspland’s Selection ? or what possible claim 
had it to insertion? It is on the nativity of Christ. 

2. Speak your pleasures, happy race, 
Objects of your Father’s grace! 
All the family of earth 
Glory in your heavenly birth. 


$3. Raptur’d all the sons of light, 
Hail’d the moment, mercy bright, 
When in beauty rose this globe, 
Teeming life its gorgeous robe. 


4. More the joy, the rapture higher, 
Joy and rapture love inspire, 


and more is there equally intelligible and edifying. 

The 228th hymn is given as Logan’s ; but it is in truth one of 
Doddridge’s altered, and not in the best manner. It is the 7ist 
in the New-York Collection, where it is thrown into a much 
better form, and is ascribed to its proper author. In Doddridge’s 
own hymn-book it stands as the fourth, and begins : 


‘O God of Jacob! by whose hand 
Thine Israel still is fed.’ 


Dr. Belknap has retained it nearly in its original form, which 
is highly objectionable, inasmuch as it plainly prescribes to the 
Deity conditions of obedience and trust. 









































Specimens of the Russian Poets. 


‘If thou, in each perplexing path, 

Wilt be our constant guide’— 
‘If thou wilt spread thy shield around 
Till all our wanderings cease’— &c. 


We were sorry to find at the close of the book Watts’ noble 
ascription, which is familiar to every one, beginning 
From all that dwell below the skies, 


marred, as it needs must be, by any alteration. It is every way 
better in its original strength ; and of this we find the compiler 
of the New-York collection was fully aware. 
But we are in danger of growing tedious, if that is not already 
ast avoiding, and will therefore sum all up in a general opinion : 
it is that Mr. Sewall’s Collection is the work of the highest cha- 
racter, but yet that this has in some respects the advantage, and 
is calculated to be of great utility. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Specimens of the Russian Poets, with preliminary remarks, and 
biographical notices. Translated by Jonn Bownrine, F.L.S. 
London, 1821. 12mo. pp. 240. 


Tuis interesting little volume belongs properly to the depart- 
ment of general literature, and not to that of theology. As 
there are many pieces contained in it, however, of a moral and 
religious nature, some of which we design to introduce in the 

es of this and succeeding numbers of our work, it was 
thought that a notice of the book itself would not prove entire- 
ly out of place or unacceptable. 

Every one who knows the mastering power of high poetry 
over youthful hearts and ardent minds, will hail with sincerest 
welcome the fresh acquisition of every line of it which incul- 
cates pure morality, or breathes a warm, exalted and rational 
spirit of devotion. The influence of which we speak is not ge- 
nerally, perhaps, considered of much real and lasting impor- 
tance, or made the subject of much serious reflection; but it is 
our firm belief that the young mind, in unnumbered instances, 
receives its first permanently good impressions from moral and 
religious poetry—that many and many a child who is not old 
enough to comprehend the reasonings or be affected by the per- 
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suasions of the pulpit, is informed and melted by the eloquence 


of the hymn book and the choir—if he cannot even follow his 
pastor and join with the congregation in their prayers to the 
throne of mercy, he can accompany them with his whole under- 
standing, and his whole soul, with the truest, deepest, liveliest 
feeling, when the substance of the same devotions is clothed in 
the numbers of Watts, Addison and Barbauld, and united to the 
charms of swelling harmony. Neither is this an ignorant, an 
ineffectual, or a short lived devotion, but rather one which 
warms the most and lasts the longest. When unmixed with the 
base alloy which man will often introduce even in his intercourse 
with his Maker, it is as pure and perfect in the bosom of the 
child as of the man—perbaps more so.—For what if he cannot 
argue on the modes of being, the harmony of attributes, the 
plans of government belonging to and pursued by the Eternal 
One ; he can feel, and he does most intensely feel, that he de- 


pends upon Him, that he owes his all to Him, that he fears Him, 
that he loves Him—fears and loves Him as a Father and a 


Friend. 


And is not this devotion, and what else is devotion ? 


We believe that the feeling never deserves the name so well as 
now—we believe that many, who have long been immersed in 
the cares of life, have remembered that feeling in some unha- 
rassed hour, and have sighed to think that it might never come 
again, but that along with unsuspecting innocence and undis- 
guised affection, and all the other fresh and glowing qualities and 
sensations of youth, it had passed away forever—and we beliéve 


that it often does come like sunlight in a day of storms, to 


warm, encourage and strengthen, when the way is becoming 
weary, and the heart is growing cold. 

Whenever we fall upon a good piece of devotional poetry, 
it brings back with some degree of former force the sensations 
and associations first excited and formed in childhood ; and to 
this circumstance we would ascribe a good degree of its power. 


Independently of this, however, it has a power and a merit of 
its own. 
tion of Deity with the lofty strains of poetry, and of praising 


There seems to be a fitness in connecting the adora- 


almighty power, unsearchable wisdom, and boundless Jove, in 


other than the common language of life. We want expressions 
that shall bear some affinity with our emotions, and sustain, 
on strong and soaring pinions, the thoughts and affections 


which seek the very courts of Heaven. 


The volume before us is rendered peculiarly interesting 
‘not only by adding many rich offerings to our stores of de- 


votional poetry, but also by introducing us to some slight ac- 


quaintance with the literature of a nation, which, however 
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important may have been the part acted and the rank assu- 
med by it, and especially of late years, among the powers 
of the earth, has never been made known to us before in its 
literary character. The whole world has beard the din of 
its arms, the tramp of its horsemen, and the shout of its 
victories ; but it has been given to but few to listen to the story 
of its chroniclers or the song of its bards. We regard these 
translations, therefore, as presents from a new-discovered coun- 
try, and look on them with the same kind of curiosity as we 
should on the products of a strange and distant land, which had 
been for the first time visited and explored. The bounds of 
our knowledge are increased, for we feel that we possess some 
definite ideas concerning a subject, of which, till now, our igno- 
rance had been profound. We have, to be sure, been favoured, 
now and then, by travellers, with some views of the intellectual 
condition and improvement of Russia, but they have not ena- 
bled us to be ourselves the judges of its literature, they have 
brought us no Specimens. 

It seems, from the translator’s introduction, that although 
the Russian language is very ancient, so ancient that it has un- 
dergone “no radical change”? in the course of thirteen centuries, 
yet the literature of the country is of a date quite modern. Lo- 
monosov, who was born no longer ago than the year 1711, and 
died in 1765, he calls “the father of Russian poetry,” and 
says, ‘It did not advance from step to step through various gra- 
dations of improvement, but received from his extraordinary ge- 
nius an elevation and a purity which are singularly opposed to 
the barbarous compositions which preceded him.” Mr. Bow- 
ring has given us two specimens of his poetry. | The longest of 
these we shall insert hereafter. The other, that our readers 
may be qualified to determine whether the praises bestowed on 
him are deserved, we shall copy now. It appears to be a pa- 
raphrase of the eighty-second' psalm, and is called 


THE LORD AND THE JUDGE. 


‘The God of gods stood up—stood up to try 
The assembled gods of earth. ‘* How long” he said, 
‘“‘ How long will ye protect impiety, 
And let the vile one raise his daring head ? 
*Tis yours my laws to justify—redress 
All wrong, however high the wronger be ; 
Nor leave the widow and the fatherless 
To the cold world’s uncertain sympathy. 


’Tis yours to guard the steps of innocence, — 
To shield the naked head of misery ; 
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Be ’gainst the strong the helpless one’s defence, 
And the poor prisoner from his chains to free.”’ 


They hear not—see not—know not—for their eyes 
Are covered with thick mists—they will not see : 
The sick earth groans with man’s iniquities, 
And heaven is tired with man’s perversity. 


Gods of the earth! ye Kings! who answer not 
‘To man for your misdeeds, and vainly think - 

There’s none to judge you :—-know, like ours, your lot 
Is pain and death :—ye stand on judgment’s brink. 


And ye like fading autumn-leaves will fall ; 

Your throne but dust—your empire but a grave— 
Your martial pomp a black funereal pall— 

Your palace trampled by your meanest slave, 


God of the righteous! O our God! arise, 
O hear the prayer thy lowly servants bring : 
Judge, punish, scatter, Lord! thy enemies, 
And be alone earth’s universal king.’ 

There is certainly strength here, and fine conception; and, 
for the subject of a despotism, a noble spirit. It will be seen 
in this specimen, and it is the same throughout the volume, that 
the translator has fully done his part, that he has acquitted him- 
self well. We will even venture to say, that among the full 
ranks of English translators we know not of one, who appears to 
be better qualified for the difficult task of translation—of good 
translation we mean—of preserving in the piece translated the 
spirit of the original, and at the same time infusing a spirit of 
its own—of expressing with precision the thoughts, and even imi- 
tating as far as possible the manner of an author, but so that no 
constraint, no labour, no awkwardness shall be visible. He has 
kept so closely to the meaning, and the peculiarities of his ori- 
ginals, that we know them to be foreigners, and yet his lines 
flow smoothly, his measure is unembarrassed, and his diction is 
perfectly easy and correct. In the first requisite of a good 
translator, a knowledge of the language, he has been well pre- 
pared by a residence in Russia; and he is qualified for the se- 
cond, a propriety, facility and beauty in the rendering, by his 
own exquisite taste and evident poetical talent. In his Intro- 
duction, he intimates a purpose which he has indulged, and not 
yet wholly abandoned, of writing a general history of Russian 
literature. We sincerely hope that the plan will be pursued, 
and that the most flattering encouragement of the present work, 
on which its prosecution seems in a great measure to depend, 
will induce him to hasten its completion, The field in which 
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he has chosen to labour possesses not only the interest of being 
unexplored, but the recommendation, if we may judge by the 
sample produced, of richness, fertility and strength. The 
flowers which he has culled from it are both fresh and fragrant. 
We knew not that there was so much beauty beneath the snows 
—that there were blossoms so fair and sweet, so near the pole. 

To justify our good opinion, both with regard to the trausla- 
tor and his specimens, we will produce some further extracts. 
We think ourselves that a finer one could not be chosen from 
the whole collection, than the Ode on God, by Derzhavin, 
which we have placed by itself in our Miscellaneous Collections. 
As it is strictly devotional, however, we shall give a more parti- 
cular idea of the work by introducing, in this place, others of a 
more general character. The following is by Karamsin, who 
stands, as Mr. Bowring tells us, on the summit of the modern 
literature of Russia, and is, of all her poets, the most popular 
and successful. He was born, as we are informed in the bio- 
giaphical and critical notices at the end of the volume, furnished 
to the translator “ by his illustrious friend Von Adelung,” on the 
ist of December, 1765, and is still living. With him, as well 
as with others among the poets whom he has translated, Mr. 
Bowring is personally acquainted. In the piece which we have 
selected there is a wildness and ry oe peculiarly striking. 
Two voices are introduced singing of the grave ; the one dwell- 
ing on every frightful image connected with it, and the other on 
those which are soothing and pleasing. 


THE CHURCH YARD. 


First Voice. 


‘ How frightful the grave! how deserted and drear ! 
With the howls of the storm- wind—the creaks of the bier, 
And the white bones all clattering together! 


Second Voice. 


How peaceful the grave! its quiet how deep : 
Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep, 
And flow’rets perfume it with ether. 


First Voice. 


There riots the blood-crested worm on the dead, 
And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for a bed, 
And snakes in its nettle-weeds hiss. 
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Second Voice. 


How lovely, how sweet the repose of the tomb : 
No tempests are there :—but the nightingales come, 
And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 


First Voice. 


The ravens of night flap their wings o’er the grave :— 
’Tis the vulture’s abode :—’tis the wolf’s dreary cave, 
Where they tear up the earth with their fangs. 


Second Voice. 


There the coney at evening disports with his love, 
Or rests on the sod ;—while the turtles above, 
Repose on the bough that o’erhangs. 


First Voice. 


There darkness and dampness with poisonrus breath, 
And loathsome decay fill the dwelling of death ; 
The trees are all barren and bare ! 


Second Voice. 


O soft.are the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 
With lillies and jessamine fair. 


First Voice. 


The pilgrim who reaches this valley of tears, 
Would fain hurry by, and with trembling and fears, 
He is launched on the wreck-covered river ! 


Second Voice. 


The trayeller outworn with life’s pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff, like one who is weary, 
And sweetly reposes forever.” 


Our next extract will be but of one verse. It is from an Os- 

sianic poem of some length, by Zhukovsky, who was born in 

1783. The translator observes in his Introduction, that in 

nearly all his specimens he had adhered to the measure of the 

originals—and we have taken this verse at random as an exam- 

ple of a measure, which, to our ears, has a most singular sweet- 
ness and melancholy. ar 

* They looked onthe ocean;.: . ..... 
With their soft pensive sadness it seemed to attune ; 
The waves’ gentle motion 
Was silvered and marked by the rays of the moon. 
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‘“¢ How brightly, how fleetly 
The waters roll on* 
So swiftly, so sweetly, 
Come pleasures and love—they smile and are gone. 


One more, and we have done. It isa national song, and we 
bring it forward for the melody of its numbers, and the deep 
tone of feeling which it breathes. | : 


‘ Upon its little turfy hill, the desert’s charm and pride, 

The tall oak in his majesty extends his branches wide : 

His shadow covers half the waste, and there he stands alone, 

Like a poor soldier on the watch, a sad abandoned one ! 

And who, when wakes the glowing sun, thy friendly shade shall seek ? 

Or shield thee when the thunder rolls, and when the lightnings 
break ? 

No graceful pine protects thee now, no willow waves its head, 

No sheltering ivy’s dark green leaves are midst thy branches spread! 

Alas! °tis sad to stand alone, thus banished from the grove ; 

But bitterer far for youth to mourn divided from his love ! 

Though gold and silver, wealth and fame, and honours he possess, 

With none t’enjoy them, none to share, they are but nothingness. 

Cold is the converse of the world—a greeting, and no more! 

And beauty’s converse colder still—a word, and all is o’er’: 

Some shun my presence, and from some scorn bids my spirit fly : 

Though all are lovers, all are friends, till tempests veil the sky. 

But where’s the breast where | may sleep, when those dark mo- 
ments come ? 

For he who loved me cannot hear, he slumbers in the tomb ! 

Alas! I long have lost the joys of friend and family, 

And the fair maid that I adore looks carelessly on me : 

No aged parents on our heads their benedictions pour : 

No children to our bosoms creep, or play upon our floor ; 

O take away your wealth, your fame, your honours, treasures vile, 

And give me in their stead, a home—a love—and love’s sweet smile.’ 


One would imagine that poetry and songs like this bespoke 
something like a corresponding cultivation in the national cha- 
racter, and that as the one had advanced, in less than a century, 
from the lowest state of insignificance to a respectable rank in 
modern literature, so the other might have emerged from the 
thick darkness of almost utter barbarism to at least a partial 
light and a comparative elevation. But it does not appear to be 
so. Peter,and Catherine, and Alexander have done much, but 
much more remains to be done, and much which neither of those 
sovereigns perhaps would have felt or feel any disposition to do. 
On this subject there are some forcible and eloquent remarks at 
the close of Mr. Bowring’s "icedostion, with which we shall 
also close the present article. 
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‘ The productions of the Russian press are no index to the 
national cultivation. The great majority of that extensive em- 
pire are yet little removed from the uncivilized and brutish state 
in which they were left by the Ruricks and the Vladimirs of 
other times. Unfortunately, society has few gradations ; and 
there is no influence so unfriendly to improvement, no state of 
things so utterly hopeless, as that produced by a domestic slavery 
built upon the habits of ages. In Russia, the next step from ab- 
solute dependence is nobility ; at least, the intermediate classes 
are too inconsiderable to be here considered. The strength, the 
intelligence, the public and private virtue, of our middling ranks, 
which serve so admirably to cement the social edifice, are there 
wanting. All sympathy is partial and exclusive. In this coun- 
try, the spirit of. information, wherever elicited, rapidly spreads 
over and glows in every link of the electrical chain of society. 
It mounts aspiringly, if it have its origin among the less privileg- 
ed orders ; and it descends through all the beautiful gradations 
of rank, when it has its birth in the higher circles: it is diffu- 
sive, it is all-enlightening. But in Russia, however bright the 
flame, it is pent up, it cannot spread. The noble associates with 
the noble ; the slave herds with the slave ; but man has no com- 
munion with man. No spot is there, whether sacred to science or 
to virtue, in which “ the rich and poor” may “ meet together,”’ 
equalized though but fora moment, as if the common Father 
were indeed the “ Maker of them all ;”’ and assuredly the Rus- 
sian nation can make no progress in civilization till the terrible 
barriers, which so completely separate the different ranks, are 
destroyed. The million, uninstructed and unambitious, will, it 
is to be feared, be long held in the fetters of vassalage. The 
personal interests of the ruling few are too clearly, too fatally 
opposed to the melioration of the subject many, to allow any 
thing to be hoped for from these Lords of the soil. There are, 
it must be confessed, active minds, generous energies, at work ; 
but where is their influence seen? To lead such an immense 
nation through the different stages of improvement, to ratienal 
and permanent liberty, were indeed an object worthy of the 
most aspiring, the most glorious ambition. It were an achieve- 
ment not to be hailed by the blast of trumpet, nor the roar 
of artillery ; (the world, recovering from its drunken infatuation, 
is well nigh weary of the unholy triumphs which have been thus 
celebrated) it were an achievement which would hand down 
the name of him, who should effect it, to future ages, linked with 
the gratitude, the virtue, the happiness, of successive and long 
enduring generations.’ a 
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ARTICLE XII. 


A Sermon preached at Leominster, January 24th, 1821, at the 
ordination of the Rev. Aset Conant to the pastoral care of 
the church in that place. By Humpnrey Moors, pastor of 
a church in Milford, N. H. Amberst, N. H. Elijah Man- 


sur. 1821. pp. 30. 

We met with this sermon accidentally, and having read it 
with great pleasure, propose to give our readers some account 
of it,—not doubting that they will be gratified, as we were, to 
find that there are still men in every part of the land bold 
enough to stand up for union in the church, notwithstanding the 
separating spirit of the age; and to bear testimony against that 
love of division and rage for exclusion, which is every where 
multiplying the middle walls of partition. The text is from 
John xvii. 21. That they may all be one. From which the 

reacher attempts to discover the causes and expose the evil of 
an uncharitable temper, and show “the duty, -necessity, and 
es effects of charity and union in the members and body of 

hrist.” 

Amongst the causes of uncharitable feelings, he notices first, 
constitutional temperament, which, though modified, is not extir- 
pated by the operation of christian principles; as is seen in the 
examples of Peter, Paul, and John, whose “ natural peculiarities 
remained after they had received the spirit of the gospel,’”’ and 
always preserved a difference in their characters, though they 
founded no ground of separation. - 

‘Let not then the zealous, the fervent christian criminate his 
brother, whose icy constitution almost counteracts the light and 
heat of God’s spirit. Let him not deny him christian love because 
the God of nature has not given him such strength of passion, or 
such degree of grace as he had given to himself. On the other 
hand, let not the more temperate christian condemn his fervent 
brethren, and attribute all their zeal to the natural heat of passion, 
or to the excitement of evil spirits. Let him not consider them en- 
thusiasts, because, in their ardour, they fall into some excesses. 
Let him not suppose that he himself is the standard for the regula- 
tion of christian weights and measures; and that he has authority 
to apply the seal as he pleases.’—p. 7. 


A second cause is pride. 
‘ This error is too prevalent among christians ; and it ought to be 
osed, discountenanced and rejected. If they would look over 
the whole of their characters ; see how many duties they have 
omitted ; how many they have performed from self-interested mo- 
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tives ; how much false pretension they have made to religion ; and 
on the other hand, if they would view the whole character of those, 
whom they have denounced ; see how much they have done agree- 
ably to the letter and spirit of the Gospel ; attribute their deficien- 
cy of exertion to christian moderation ; count their difidence humili- 
ty ; and put as favourable construction upon their general deport- 
ment as upon their own, they will be slow to criminate their breth- 
ren; and they will sooner smite upon their breast, than thank God 
that themselves are better than they. It is pride, which raises walls 
of separation in the sheep fold of Christ; walls, which are better 
calculated to weaken and injure the flock, than to prevent the as- 
saults of the wolf. Let this relick of moral depravity be expelled 
from the hearts of christians ; and peace, love and unity will pre- 
vail among believers.’—pp. 8, 9. 


The third cause of disunion and disaffection is said to be “ dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the doctrines, precepts, and insti- 
tutions of the gospel.” This difference, he observes, has always 
existed, and is unavoidable ; but 


‘it ought not, and it need not prevent christian affection, and a visi- 
ble union of the members of Christ’s body. One, who has just passed 
the threshhold of the church ought not reject old christians, who are 
initiated into the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, because they 
have more clear and extensive views of divine things than themselves. 
On the other hand, those, who have long sitten at the feet of Jesus, 
and have become familiar with his religion, ought not reject babes in 
Christ, becanse they have not arrived at their stature, and draw no 
nourishment from strong meat, the deep things of christianity. 
Christians of equal capacities, of equal degrees of improvement, of 
equal moral purity are not entirely coincident in their opinion of 
divine things. Which of these shall claim infallibility ; make his 
belief the standard of their creed ; and grasp the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven? Men of equal discernment and integrity gather 
different ideas from particular articles and clauses of our national 
constitution. Men of unequal discernment and integrity do the 
same. Shall one deny that the rest are citizens of our Republick ; 
or debar therm from the rights and immunities of citizenship on ac- 
count of this variance of opinion?’ —pp. 10, 11. 


' Other causes enumerated are, partial acquaintance with the 
grounds of another’s belief; the attributing to his faith conse- 
quences which he does not allow; the laying unwarrantable 
stress upon modes and forms; or upona particular set of opi- 
nions. But notwithstanding these causes and occasions of divi- 
sion, the preacher insists that both reason and christianity de- 
mand that believers should keep themselves united, not only by 
friendly feeling and mutual good will, but in “visible union.” 
There is a great deal of force and justice in what is urged under 
this head; but we fear it is a thing impossible to join again those 
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who have long been parted, though there ought to be strength 
of christian principle sufficient to prevent the separation of those 
who have hitherto walked together. The usual plea that they 
are not agreed, and therefore cannet walk together, is thus 


treated. 


‘If christians would prevent disunion, it is necessary to observe, 
not how much they differ, but how much they agree. ‘Their varia- 
tions from each other may be, perhaps, errors on both sides. But 
the points in which they coincide are the great and fundamental 
things of religion. They believe there is one God ; and that he 
is a Spirit. But they contemplate on him in different points of 
view. They believe the Scriptures are the word of God, that ** ho- 
ly men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” But 
they differ in the explanation of some of their parts They believe 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to “save bis people from 
their sins ;” buat they differ respecting the method, by which salva- 
tion is procured. They believe it is necessary to ‘* be born of the 
Spirit ;” to be “sanctified by the Holy Ghost ;”—that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in believers. But they differ respecting his method 
of operation. They believe that they are “‘ justified by faith.’’ But 
they differ respecting some things, which pertain to justification. 
There are other doctrines, in which they agree ; and about which 
they differ. Let not the smaller things of religion swallow up the 
greater. Nor let those separate, who are united with Christ. 
Let him be our standard. Let his practice be our rule. If there 
be satisfactory evidence that he is in union and fellowship with this 
or that individual, let us receive them as we trust he has received 
us. When it is recollected that, that little church, which Christ 
formed, and with which he held communion, had a Judas in its bo- 
som, let us not be hasty to withdraw our fellowship from any church 
because some members are unworthy of their place.’*—pp. 20, 21, 


The sermon is acccmpanied with the Charge by Dr. Thayer, 
the Fellowship of the Churches, by Mr. Beede, of Wilton, N. H. - 
and an Address to the Church and Congregation by Dr. Puffer. 


* ««Men may differ from each other in many religious opinions, and 
yet all may retain the essentials of christianity: men may sometimes 
eagerly dispute, and yet not differ much from one another: the rigor- 
ous persecutors of error should, therefore, enlighten their zeal with 
knowledge, and temper their orthodoxy with charity, that charity 
without which orthodoxy is vain.’’—Jonnson. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


The Guilt and Danger of Religious Error. A Sermon, preach- 
ed at Hatfield, before the Ministers of the Central Association in 
the County of ‘Hampshire, at their Meeting, May 1, 1821. 
Published at their request. By Joserpn Lyman, D. D. Pas- 

_ tor of the Church in Hatfield. Northampton. ‘T. W. Shep- 

ard &Co, 1821. 


Tue extraordinary circumstances attending the preaching and 
publication of this sermon, constitute its principal claims to the 
public attention. As appears from the title-page, it was deliver- 
ed in the author’s own pulpit, and that before the large Associa- 
tion, of which he isa member. Now every one knows, that, with 
the exception of peculiar and local occasions, it is a rare thing 
for a minister to preach at home before any one of his brethren. 
To preach to his own p»ople.in the presence of a large associa- 
tion, is almost unexampled. The inquiry very naturally arises, 
Why this strange departure from custom and apparent proprie- 
ty, in the present case? No reasons are given; but they may 
be inferred from the known facts, that about three months before, 
that association had passed a sentence of virtual expulsion on the 
Rev. Mr. Bailey of Pelham, for recent changes in his religious 
opinions ; and, as the fact has since appeared, were on the point 
of passing a similar sentence on the Rev. Mr. Huntington of Had- 
ley. As these two gentlemen stood preeminently high in the 
public estimation, the association might naturally expect some 
inquiries would be made, as to the fitness of their proceedings 
against them. Such inquiries the sermon was doubtless intended 
to answer or prevent: though it has no explicit reference to any 
particular case. The association, while they virtually vindicated 
themselves, and of course fixed the seal of condemnation on their 
brethren, seem to have thought it best not to mention their 
names, nor allude to their case ; but to establish, if possible, the 
general principle, on which they proposed to ground their pro- 
ceedings. hey were probably aware, that this would be no 
easy thing, and therefore they assigned the task to the most dis- 
tinguished member of their body, though the meeting was to be 
held and the sermon preached in his parish. Extraordinary 
emergencies supersede the laws of custom. 

Thus much for the history, occasion, and probable design of 
the sermon. We now proceed to inquire, how far the sermon 
itself is calculated to effect this design. 

The general] subject of the discourse, in the words of the au- 
thor, is “ The Guilt and ~—_ of Religious Error.”” The 
text is that of John vii. 17. “lf any man will do his will he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether J 
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speak of myself.” After some preliminary observations, the 
author thus proceeds : 

‘ The position which I shall take in this discourse, is, That to be- 
lieve a scripture doctrine is as easy, as tmportant, and as indispensable to 
our pleasing God and obtaining his favour, as it is to obey any moral 
christian precept. To establish it, I have selected the words of our Sa- 
viour in my text.’ : 

What connection there is between the proposition and the 
proof, we are not able to discover. We need not look any fur- 
ther than the text itself, to see that it had no reference to any 
minor or particular doctrine, but to the divinity of our Lord’s 
message, in general, or the authority, with which he spoke. “If 
any. man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, (con- 
cerning the doctrine,) whether it be of God, or whether If speak of 
myself.” As appears from many passages of the New-Testar 
ment, a general expectation prevailed in Judea, that the Measiah 
should appear in the world about the time he did appear. Ac- 
cordingly, when John the Baptist began his ministry, all men, 
as we are told, “ mused in their hearts of him, whether he were 
the Christ.” The same question arose concerning Jesus, and 
continued to agitate the Jews from the beginning to the close of 
his public life. To establish the fact that he was the Messiah, 
and of course that he was entitled to full credit in all the particu- 
lar doctrines he delivered, was the grand object of all the mira- 
cles he wrought, and of the subsequent preaching of his apostles. 
Something like this, the Rev. author states at considerable le h; 
and then, by what appears to us a confused and sophistical tran- 
sition, he comes to the following conclusion as the obvious mean- 
ing of the text, viz. ‘“‘ That an honest and willing mind will lead 
us to a correct understanding of the doctrines of the Gospel.” 

After this general view of the text, he proceeds further to dis- 
cuss some of the leading truths, comprised in our Lord’s declar 
ration : : 

‘I. Christ, as the Messenger of God, has, in the holy scriptures, 
given to us, in terms plain and intelligible, his doctrines, to which 
he requires us to yield a ready and implicit faith.’ 

This proposition isambiguous. It might import no more than 
this, that all the doctrines, which we are, in all circumstances, re- 
quired to understand and receive, are pes revealed and unfold- 
ed. But the general drift of the discourse leads us to suppose.the 
author meant, that all the rea/ doctrines of the bible are clearly 
asserted, and that all misinterpretation of scripture involves a per- 
son in guilt and condemnatior. _ In support of this, the Rev. Dr, 


has not advanced a single argument from reasop, or scripture, 
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which, in our apprehension, bears at all on the point. Wehave 
something to say on the absurdity of such a notion; but we re- 
serve it for another place. 

The next particular on which the author enlarges, is substan- 
tially that, which he had proposed as his general subject ; and we 
introduce the whole as a specimen of the author’s declamation. 


‘Il. The doctrines of Christ are as easy and adapted to the faith 
of men as any other parts of revealed truth are to their moral prac- 
tice. j 

‘Is it not repugnant to the character of Christ, as a wise and sincere 
Teacher, as a faithful Friend of our race, once, to suppose, that he 
has inculcated precepts which we cannot understand and obey ? 
or that He has published doctrines or articles of faith which we can- 
not readily assent to and believe? Precepts and articles of faith are 
all made plain and easy to him who desireth to understand them. 
The proof or evidence of any religious doctrine is as full and con- 
vincing to a frank and ingenuous mind, as the reasonableness or ob- 
ligation of a moral or positive commandment is convincing to a ten- 
der and enlightened conscience. 

‘Christ has amply exhibited the evidences which support those 
religious sentiments which he requires men to receive for truth, so 
that it is no less an argument of an evil and a disobedient heart to 
disbelieve or to doubt those doctrines, than it is to hesitate and doubt 
whether we shall keep the moral law, whether we shall sincerely 
love God and do good te our fellow men. For instance, the doctrine 
that God is supremely great and good is as fully revealed as is the 
moral duty, that we must love Him with all our heart. That same 
perversity which will lead us to withhold from Him our supreme 
love, will incline us to doubt the truth of his being infinitely great 
and amiable. 

‘It is a plain positive injunction of the Gospel, That Jesus Christ 
should be worshipped as the True God ; and that all men should honour 
Him as they honour the Father. This injunction is no more clear 
and explicit than is the scriptural testimony, That Jesus Christ is the 
True God and Eternal Life. To doubt and disbelieve this doctrine 
leads to the refusal of the duty of worshipping Christ ; and for this 
obvious reason, that both the doctrine and the duty rest upon the 
same unequivocal evidence. To reject tae doctrine and the duty 
are alike unreasonable and evidential of an heart unsubdued to Di- 
vine authority. 

‘The connection between doctrines and moral duties is insepa- 
rable ; for they are equally clear and lucid to every docile 
honest mind. And he is no less a transgressor of the will of God 
who doubts a scripture doctrine than he who faulters in a moral 
duty ; and this because there is no more obscurity and perplexity 
in the one case than there is in the other. Men break the moral 
law because they do not like it, and from the same dislike they hesi- 
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tate about and disbelieve the most essential doctrines of the Bible. 
in both cases, we have light, and evidence, and motive enough ; but 
a depraved heart leads us astray. 

‘The fault will never lie upon Christ as an imperfect Teacher, 
but upon us as untoward disciples, who err because we do not like 
to retain God and His truth in our knowledge. If Christ’s doctrines 
are plain we are the more criminal for not receiving them.’ 


That a doctrine and a precept, relating to one and the same 
point, are in some instances equally plain, no man will dispute. 
But we are not warranted in saying this is the case with all 
the doctrines and precepts, thus related. ‘The doctrine is the 
reason for the precept. But who can say, that in those things in 
which the very nature of the duty enjoined does not require, 
God should always give, the reason, as plainly as he does the pre- 
cept? And if sucha conclusion be unwarranted, what shall we 
think of this, which, as appears from several parts of the sermon, 
was evidently intended by the author, viz. That the obscurest 
doctrine of the bible, is as plain and intelligible as the clearest 
precept ? 

The question is not, whether Christ has “ published doctrines 
or articles of faith, which we cannot assent to and believe ;”’ but, 
whether all the doctrines of the bible are as clearly asserted, and 
as fully disclosed, as the clearest moral precepts. We can never 
infer from the perfection of Christ, as a divine teacher, that he 
would leave no obscurity on any of his docirines. So far as we 
can see, we might as well infer from the divine goodness, that 
there should not be, and that in fact there 7s not any thing in the 
mineral or vegetable world, which every honest person, whether 
man, woman, or child, may not readily apply to its proper use ; 
that there is no such thing as natural danger or trial. 

As must be observed by every biblical scholar, the Rev. Dr. 
has inserted one passage, as a “plain positive injunction of 
the Gospel,” viz. “ That Christ is to be worshipped as the 
true God,” which is no where to be found in king James’ Bible, 
nor in any other, with which we are acquainted. Is this to be 
charged to the forgetfulness of the aged author, and of his young- 
er associates, by whom it was sanctioned? or to a bold defiance 
of the awful denunciation they had just cited from Rev. xxii. 
18, against him, who shall ‘add to the words of this book ?”’ 

The Rev. preacher and his association proceed to assign 


‘III, The true reasons why men under the light of the Gospel do 
not agree in their opinions respecting Christ and his doctrines.” 


This is said to be nothing else, than the corruption of the hu- 
man heart, and particularly the pride of unbelief. In support of 
this position we find nothing, but a series of dogmatical assertions; 
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one of which it will suffice to cite as a specimen of the whole. 


‘ The same unsubdued and incorrigible mind which leads men to 
steal and to covet, excites them to doubt and deny the doctrine of the 
total moral ruin and apostacy of the human race.’ 


As this sentence would, from the occasion, be generally under- 
stood and applied, it amounts, we conceive, to this: that the Rev. 
Messrs. Huntington and Bailey, are in their hearts no better than 
thieves. Is this calumny, or is it not? And is the spirit of 
calumny the spirit of Christ? We do not say, the Rev. Dr. and 
his association are calumniators. | We merely put the question 
to their own hearts, and request them to answer it before God. 

The fourth proposition is, ‘ That not to believe and adopt the 
peculiar doctrines of Christ is aggravatedly criminal.’ This 
may be true; but it does not seem to support the leading propo- 
sition of the discourse; nor has our author shown that the 
denunciations of the Gospel against unbelief in general, or the 
rejection of Christ, asa divine teacher, lie equally against all mis- 
interpretations. ' 

Under the fifth head, the Rev. author reflects ‘on the pro- 

ress of error and its gloomy end;’ and vents himself against 
the use of different translations and copies of the sacred scrip- 
tures, in a manner that requires no comment. 

Under the sixth head, he speaks of ‘ that fashionable maxim 
of modern liberality, That itis ef little or no consequence what 
are a man’s doctrinal opinions, provided he be sincere in — 
them.’ In respect to this, we wold barely observe, that we 
know of no such maxim, fashionable or unfashionable, amon 
liberal Christians of any character or consequence ; and that al 
the Dr.’s zeal in refuting it appears to us idle, and virtually ca- 
lumnious. » 

The amount of the whole argument we conceive to be this: 
That all the doctrines of scripture are so plainly revealed, as to 
admit no innocent misunderstanding or mistake ; and of course 
that every genuine Christian, however limited his capacities, or 
his means of information, must give them an intelligent recep- 
tion. If this be true, it follows, that not more than one of all 
the numerous classes of Christians, can possibly be saved ; nay, 
that scarcely two individuals can be saved ; since there is 
reason to doubt, whether any two agree in all their religious sen- 
timents, however they may consent to use the same language. 
This consequence, we conceive, to be sufficient to show the mon- 
strous absurdity and perverseness of the general argument. 

Dr. Lyman has much to say of the pride of heresy, and 
of the humility of orthodoxy; but humility admits better evi- 
dence, than that of boasting, or censoriousness. 
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On the whole, we are much deceived, if this discourse an- 
swers the end, for'which it was preached and published. “An en- 
lightened community, we think, will require some better reasons 
for the measures, which have been passed in that association in 
por to men, whom every person of ay on still uengn 
to honour. 


——< 


‘ARTICLE XIV. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Joseru Laranor, D. D. Pastor o f the 
First Church in West-Spring field. Mass. : New Series, with a 
Memoir of the author’s life, written by himself. Springfield, 
1821. pp. 327, 


Most of our sia we presume, are already familiar with 
the name and share of ie venerable author of this volume. 
His praise has lon ieatt ai a churches, and he has been parti- 
cularly known by thi practical discourses, he has given 
to the public, w ich ne én Widely read and approved. ~ The 
talents. and. virtues, which | bid iui Dr. Lathrop give him 
an exalted place among the clergy of our country ; ‘ane whatev- 
er may have been his speculations ha he n some of the disputed 
and unessential topics of theology as left, in his life and 
writings, a fine example of the christian temper. He united 
with a profound piety and faithful devotion to the duties of his 
profession, the “meekness of wisdom,” and the spirit of judg- 
ment. Practical good sense, impartial observation of men, and 
of the motives of. human conduct, under the direction of habitu- 
al seriousness, enabled him to separate the true from the. false 
to distinguish between pretension and reality in religion, and 
to combine in an admirable degree fidelity to his own’ convic- 
tions, with deference and charity for the opinions of others. ‘It 
is in this view particularly, that his character and example are 
entitled to the most respectful regard. 

The memoir, with which this volume is introduced, furnishes 
some interesting notices of his life, and of his opinions upon 
many important topics ; though it is not so minute and copiou: 
as could be desired. It appears indeed to have been ia Hk 
from his diary ; and though it could not be expected, that the 
life of a clergyman, exclusively devoted to the duties of his pro+ 
fession, should afford much variety of incident, yet from the an- 
usual term, to which the ministry of Dr. Lathrop was extended, 
and the part he was so frequent} called to sustain in important 
ecclesiastical transactions, we confess ourselves to have been 
New Series—vol, III. 49 
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somewhat disappointed by its scantiness, . Long intervals. pass 
over without any, note, except what may be afforded by the deli- 
very and publication. of an occasional discourse, It should be re- 
membered howeyer, that the preparation,and delivery of his dis- 
courses was the great employment of his .life,and that the most 
industrious and useful ministry may be spent without affording 
subject for public notice, or the records of history. 

He was born in 1731, and haying lost his father in infancy, his 
childhood and early youth were spent under the care of an af- 
fectionate mother. He was not-wholly exempted from the 
straits and embarrassments, which have been the lot of 
some of the most distinguished men in our country in their 
prsagrefion for professional service; though with. the aid of a 
smalf patrimony, and the kind offices of his father-in-law, 
to whose good sense, fidelity, and affection, he bears an honoura- 
ble testimony, he was not called to a_ long or painful struggle 
with them. He received his first degree at Yale College, in 
1754; and while instructor of a school at Springfield, commenc- 
ed his theological studies under the, direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Breck, the minister of that place, who was distinguished for 
some of the same qualities, that were afterwards. so prominent 
in his pupil, discretion and success in the “ divine art” of peace- 
making. Having commenced preaching with the recommenda- 
tion oF an association of clergymen in, the neighbourhood, he 
received an unanimous call from the parish in West-Springfield, 
to the pastoral charge of which he was ordained in August 1756 ; 
it being the only place in which he preached as a candidate, 
and to which he ever after devoted his long and faithful ser- 
VICes 

The meditations and resolutions, which he formed and com- 
mitted to writing, on his entrance upon his ministry, mark.a deep 
and tender sense of obligation, and the most just and enlarged 
views of ministerial duty. Such resolutions and plans are in- 
deed frequently formed ; but too seldom fulfilled. In the- freshness 
and ardor of a new pursuit, with the excitements of new situa- 
tion, and of the sympathies and hopes of friendship, it is easy to 
ropose large schemes of usefulness and virtue ; and it is not 
tel of the difficulties we meet from ourselves and 
others has compelled us to compare the ease of making with 
the difficulty of keeping our resolves, that we become humble 
and self-difident. Hence a man’s diary or journal, in which he 
is careful to record his good intentions, and to note down his 
impressions of piety, as they rise warm from his heart, becomes 
a very flattering picture of his real character. The resolutions 
may be wise, the plans may be admirable, and there may be en- 
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tire sincerity in forming them. But it takes not many moments 
to record them; and days and weeks and months may pas 
without witnessing the fulfilment of one of them. This indeed 
affords no good reason, why we should not purpose well ; for he, 
who has ceased to resolve, takes from himself one of the h 

of virtue, and the advantage of at least reflecting upon his duty, 
All, that we would imply is, that such records are not to be re- 
garded in themselves as evidences of the particular graces, for 
which good desires are expressed, or even devout aspirations utter- 
ed.—In the subject of this memoir, however, there was a vigour 
of principle, a fidelity to his ow convictions, which converted 
his purposes to acts, aud made his plans the history of his’ con- 
duct ; so that when we find him in his diary, at his entrance on 
his ministry, determining to preserve a sacred regard to truth in 
his words, and to justice in his conduct ; to be tender v4 charac- 
ters ; meek under injuries ; condescending in cases of difference ; 
courteous and peaceable to all men ; to attend on his ministry even 
though he might incur worldly loss ; in things indifferent, to 
make not his own will and humour, but the common peace and edifi- 
cation the rule of his conduct ; in ali his religious inquiries to 
make the sacred oracles his guide, and never to receive for doctrine 
the commandments of men; to speak that ouly, which might be 

rofitable, and to keep back nothing, that was so ; to choose out ac- 
ceptable, but upright words ; and to cultivate in his heart, and to 
exemplify in his life the religion he had undertaken to preach ;— 
we read in fact a catalogue of the very virtues, which made his 
character as a minister so interesting and venerable. 

The following passage shows us an important rule, which he 
had prescribed to himself in preaching, and affords at the same 
time an instance of the wisdom and felicity, with which he 
could detect and silence the impertinence of a censorious spirit, 
vehemently intent against trifles. 


‘ My steady aim in preaching has been to promote real religion in 
temper and practice, and to state and apply the doctrines of the gos- 
pel in a manner best adapted tothis end. Keeping this in view, I 
have avoided unprofitable controversy. I have been careful not to 
awaken disputes, which were quietly asleep, not to waste my own 
and my hearer’s time by reproving imaginary faults, or indifferent 
customs. Among these | have reckoned the fashion of dress. I 
was once requested to preach against prevailing fashions. A re- 
mote inhabitant of the parish, apparently in aserious frame, called 
upon me one day, and pressed the necessity of bearing my testi- 
mony against this dangerous evil. I observed to him, that as my 
people were generally farmers in middling circumstances, I did not 
think they took a lead in fashions ;—if they followed them, it was 
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at an humble distance, and rather to avoid singularity, than to ene 
courage extravagance ;—that as long as people were in the habit of 
wearing clothes, they must have some fashion or other, and a fash- 
ion, that answered the ends of dress, and exceeded not the ability of 
the wearer, I considered as innocent, and not deserving reproof. 
To this he agreed ; but said, what grieved him was to see people 
set their hearts so much on fashions. I conceded, that as modes of 
dress were trifles compared with our eternal concerns, to set our 
hearts upon them must be a great sin. But I advised him to con- 
sider, that to set our hearts against such trifles was the same sin as 
to set,our hearts upon them ; and as his fashion was different from 
those of his neighbours, just in proportion as he set his heart against 
their’s he set his heart upon his own. He was therefore doubly 
guilty of the-very sin he imputed to others ; and I desired him to 
correct his own fault, which he could not but know, and to hope, 
that his neighbours were less faulty than himself, and less faulty 
than he had ancharitably supposed them to be. 1 could not but re- 
flect, how easily men deceive themselves, beholding the mote in 
their brother’s eye, and considering nut the beam in their own.’ 
—pp. 19, 20. 


We remark the same good sense and discrimination on the 
subject of revivals in religion, and with respect to the profusive 
multiplication of religious services, by which such events in a 
community are usually produced, or with which they are accom- 
panied. Qn this and on some kindred topics there is, we are 
persuaded, much,misapprehension ; and itis desirable, that more 
just and rational views with respect to them should be enter- 
tained. We are exceedingly distrustful of any permanent good 
resulting from the raptures and extravagancies of the new con- 
vert. In some instances, there may be excited a deep and so- 
lemn impression of the solemnities of religion, the guilt and con- 
sequences of sin, and of the powers of the world to come: but 
the danger is, and the fact, we are persuaded, too often is, that 
these strong emotions are followed by extreme indifference. A 
man becomes satisfied with having been the subject of powerful 
excitement, and recurs with confidence to the day or hour of his 
conversion, as in itself a sufficient seal of his spiritual state and 
hope; without remembering, that religion demands perpetual 
watchfulness ; that vanity, pride, selfishness, and every form of 
earthly passion may find their way again into the heart, that had 
but lately been melted, or transported with the ardors of fresh re- 
solution. The history of churches, in which large and sudden 
accessions have been made at a period of what is termed awaken-. 
ing, affords melancholy examples of the danger of estimating 
character by any degrees of fervency or zeal, that may at such 
seasons be expressed. 
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‘I have endeavoured, says Dr. Lathrop, to guard my people against 


an error too common, where religious conferences are much attend- 
ed ; I mean, substituting these in the place of divine institutions, 
and making them a kind of thermometer, by which to prove the de- 
gree of heat and cold in religious zeal. hen we hear of a revi- 
val of religion in any place, the unusual frequency and the general 
attendance of lectures and conferences by day and by night are ad- 
doced as decisive evidences of it. When these meetings become less 
frequent or less fall, it is said, “ religion appears to be on the de- 
cline.” We ought always to place religion, where the scripture 
has placed it, in holiness of heart and life, and to regard devotional 
duties as instrumental to this end. We are never to place the es- 
sence of religion in things, which are but the means of it. A serious 
man from a neighbouring parish being one evening at my house on 
secular business, took occasion tointorm me. that there was a great 
revival of religion im his vicinity. I expressed great: satisfaction 10 
the intelligence, but asked bim wherein the happy revival discovers 
ed itself; whether the people appeared to be more hambie, more 
condescending, more meek and peaceable, more kind and charitable, 
better united in their social relations, more virtuous in their man- 
ners, &c. He could not answer particularly with respect to these 
things ; but said, ** people were much engaged in attending reli- 
gious meetings ; they had private lectures as often as any transient 
preacher could be obtained, and they had conferences very fre- 
quently—almost every evening.”” I observed to him that an at- 
tendance on the word preached was highly important, and a hopeful 
indication ; but asked him, how it was on the Lord’s day; whether 
they attended on the instituted worship of that day better than they 
used todo ; (for | knew they had been shamefully negligent of that 
duty.) ‘* Why—no”’—said he—** we don’t go to meeting on the Sab- 
bath.” —"* What, Linquired, do you neglect God’s institutions to ob- 
serve your own. The prophet marks this as a token of pxcay in 
religion.” P. 4 > 

Occasional meetings and private conferences may be very useful, 
if properly conducted ; but they are matters of christian discretion, 
not of divine institution. | know of no apostolic precept or exam- 
ple, which elevates these to a place among the institutions of God." 
—p. 21—3. 


But the view, in which the character of Dr. Lathrop is to us 
most interesting, and in which he has bequeathed a most valuable 
example, is to be found in his candour and catholicism. What- 
ever may have been his own opinions—and they probably re- 
tained through life the direction they received from early educa- 
tion—he never arrogated to himself the exclusive praise of right 
thinking, and regarded with indulgence and respect the views of 
others. He was a decided enemy to every form of bigotry and 
fanaticism ; and deemed it as absurd and fruitless as it is audacious 
{o sit in judgment upof another man’s conscience. He freely ad- 
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mitted to his friendship and confidence men whose speculations 
differed widely from his own; and did not hesitate to express 
his disapprobation of that narrow and exclusive spirit, which has 
been too prevalent in our country, and which he regarded as 
fatal to the best interests of the church. On the subject of min- 
isterial intercourse his principles and practice were grounded on 
the most enlarged charity: A very satisfactory evidence of this 
he has furnished in a Protest, which he wrote several years since, 
to the recommendation of the General Association in Connecti- 
cut ; and which may be adduced, both as an instance of his own 
sound judgment, and as supplying the only true principle for an 
important branch of ministerial conduct. We shall take some 
eppentenity of preserving it in the pages of the Christian Dis- 
ciple. 

Dr. Lathrop was no less distinguished by his virtues as a Pas- 
tor, than by his attainments as a theologian. He exhibited 
through his long ministry a most affectionate and faithful devo- 
tion to his people, entering with prudence and tenderness into 
their interests, and willing to make personal sacrifices for their 
union and prosperity. He declined an honourable appointment 
in a literary institution rather than quit his charge at a period, 
when he thought a vacancy might endanger their harmony ; and 
some instances might be adduced of the generosity and disinter- 
estedness, with which he could resign his undoubted claims in 
the benevolent desire of preserving peace. No christian socie- 
ty should indeed wish or accept such sacrifices. It is theirs un- 
doubtedly to render them unnecessary. But the spirit, that 
would make them, is worthy of distinguished praise.—At the 
time Dr. Lathrop was deliberating upon the acceptance of the 
Professorship of Divinity in Yale College, he was advised by 
some of his friends to improve the advantage then in his hands 
of obtaining an augmentation of his salary. ‘ But | feared, said 
he, that to have stated such a condition of continuance with my 
people, when, even without it, duty seemed to require my contin- 
uance with them, would be too near an approach to duplicity. 
Besides, | have always valued those favours highest, which pro- 
ceed from liberal, or at least from grateful sentiments.’ 

Dr. Lathrop’s memoir of himself closes with the sixtieth year 
of his ministry ; from which period to his death, an interval of 
somewhat more than four years, an interesting account is given 
by a friend of his last public services, and of the composure, 
piety, and faith, with which he expected and met his dissolution. 
A faithful and eloquent delineation of his character is given in 
an extract from the discourse delivered by his colleague and suc 
cessor on the day of his interment. 
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We have barely offered a few notices that might serve to in- 
vite the attention of our readers to the character and life of 
this distinguished and venerated man, — It was not our —— 
enter into any remarks upon the sermons composing the v 
before us. sre distinguished, as are his numerous other 
discourses, by their practical tendency. They abound in just and 
interesting reflections, and are particularly remarkable as illus- 
trations of scripture.. The texts are never employed as mere 
mottos, but prescribe at once the subject and the divisions of dis- 
course. We may not enter into all the views, which they pre- 
sent; bat it is impossible not to admire the rational piety, the 
exalted virtue, and the enlarged charity, which they inculcate. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


' 


-\Evangelical Missionary Society.—The annual meeting was 
held on the 2d day of October. The Society met at Concert 
Hall for the transaction of business, at 3 o’clock, and at 4 attend- 
ed a religious service in Brattle-Street Church, where an pel 
ate discourse was delivered by the Rev. James Kendall, of 
ymouth, and a collection made for the funds of the Society. 
The following are extracts from the Report of the trustees, 


Satisfied by experience, that the plan originally adopted, of as- 
sisting people. in new settlements, and small societies in other 
places which had been diminished by sectarians, was attended 
with the most beneficial effects, the Select Committee. have pur- 
sued this course in the employment of Missionaries the past year. 
They are confirmed in the belief, that the most judicious expen- 
diture of the funds of the Society, and the most- good done:for 
those who receive our aid, are by persevering in this system. 
There is less display, and less to attract the attention of the su- 
perficial, in this mode of procedure. But so long as it promises 
and produces the greatest real benefits, it ought not to be aban- 
doned for any other, however specious or popular. “ 

lt is, also, agreeable to our plan and our professions, to pro- 
vide for the instruction of youth, in new settlements, in the rudi- 
ments of human as.well as Christian knowledge. And in some 
instances, this has been practised. But we beg to suggest, 
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whether more might not be attempted with good hope of suecess, 
in this important preliminary to evangelizing our fellow-men. 
They must be enlightened to a certain extent, before we can 
reasonably expect to have them understand and value the gospel. 
A profession of faith, without a knowledge of the great a Sr 
doctrines of Christianity, -is evidently useless, and often dange- 
rous. It is believed greater good may be dove in this way, than 
has heretofore been effected. Our funds are gradually increas- 
ing, and it will probably be in our power to assist teachers of 
youth, as wellas Missionaries, more effectually than we could do 
in the early period of the Society. : , : 
. It is due to the Society and to the public, here to state, though it 
has been observed ona former occasion, that it is not our plan to 
impose a missionary on any people, or to obtrude our labours into 
places where our assistance.has.not.been solicited. But where 
our aid and advice have been requested, and there wasa prospect 
of usefulness, there we have been desirous to employ teachers, 
and to assist in their suppert ; on condition, however, that those 
who receive the benefits of these services should contribute, ac- 
cording to their ability, for the maintenance of the gospel. 

Rev. Silas Warren, who has been the minister in Jackson, 
(Maine,) for about ten years, and who was induced to fix there 
by encouragement given by the Trustees of our Society, has been 
paid $200. This is agreeable to a former vote of the Society, 
which is still obligatory upon the Trustees. We have satisfacto- 
ry evidence, that Mr. Warren is active and zealous in discharg- 
ing the important duties of his station; and that his services are 
well received. His lot has fallen among a people of different re- 
ligious sentiments, for many years unaccustomed to regular 
religious instruction, and some of whom are now disposed to 
avail themselves of the laxity in their laws as to the support of 
clergymen. So long as he is not discouraged, he ought to have 
our support. And perhaps his usefulness would be increased by 
employing him at a small additional expense, occasionally to assist 
in the instruction of youth. 

Rev. Freeman Parker of Dresden, had a mission for two 
months, the last winter, at that place and vicinity, as his own 
judgment might direct. In the course of the winter and spring, 
he preached several days at Camden, by request of a respectable 

ortion of the people of that town. He has since been employed 
for three months, at Union, in consequence of repeated requests 
from the people of the place, and by the advice of worthy cler- 
gymen in the neighbourhood. | 

Both these Missionaries state, that the tracts forwarded were 
a welcome present, and express a belief, that they will be useful 
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especially to the young. The distribution of judicious tracts, is 
certainly a means of preserving religion in the community, parti- 
cularly in new settlements where books are scarce, and the peo- 
ple have seldom an opportunity of attending to the instructions of 
an able and learned minister. There are now in the hands of 
the Secretary, a considerable number of tracts of different kinds, 
And the Executive Committee have been careful to furnish those 
who, it was believed, would make a faithful distribution of them. 

Mr. Joshua Barrett of Concord, was sent on a mission to East- 
Andover, early in the spring, for three months. ‘Ihe inhabitants 
of this place are very anxious for the stated instructions and or- 
dinances of the gospel; and they are liberally disposed as to 
making support for a settled minister. ‘They particularly desir- 
ed that Mr. Barrett might be induced to visitthem : and gave assu- 
rances, that they would contribute to his support for the remain- 
der of the season. We have had no particular account of the 
effect of Mr. Barrett’s present mission. But from the knowledge 
we have formerly had of this people, it is believed his labours 
will be appreciated ; and that the encouragement we have af- 
forded them, will subserve the cause of evangelical truth and re- 
ligious order in that part of the country. 

Mr. Reed, who has been employed in Barrington, N. H. for 
some time the summer past, has received a part of his compen- 
sation from our funds. The aid of the Society, was solicited 
by the people of that place—and by our assistance, religious 
worship and instruction have been enjoyed there. 

Rev. Seth Stetson has been several months in the South pa- 
rish of Carver, in the county of Plymouth; part of his support 
having been granted by our Society. 

On application from Shirley, we have promised to contribute 
to the support of a minister in that place. The committee of 
the town were to employ some suitable person, at their option. 

The Committee of the Society in Brooklyn, Connecticut, have 
continued their applications for a preacher, and for aid towards 
his support. Several clergymen have visited them, for short pe- 
riods. Anda part of the compensation for their services has 
been derived from our funds. . 

The Rev. Dan. Huntington began preaching at Leverett in, 
April, and continued to minister to that people upwards of three 
months: our Society contributing one half of his support. 


The following is the list of the donations for the last six 
months— a9 
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MONIES RECEIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THE E. M. S. IN MASS. 


From Mrs. Rebecca Clap of Dorchester, to be added to the 


accumulating fund, $50 
The Rev. Mr. Bailey of Pelham, collected by some ladies 

in his Society, ; : 8 36 
From the Rev. Dr. Channing, enclosed ‘to him by an un- 

known benefactor, 2000 
Rev. Mr. Willard of Deerfield, collected of subscribers and 

members in his society, ‘ 16 


From subscribers and members in the Rev. Mr. ‘Palfrey’ ~ 
parish, being a balance of the sum collected of them by 





Dea. Grant, 16 
Dividend upon Miss Russel’s s legacy of shares i in the Bos- 

ton Mar. In. Co. , : . 32 
From the Rev. Dr Channing, . A . 5 
From a lady, by the Rev. Dr. Channing, 10 
From Dea. Humphries, collected in the Rev. Dr. Harris” 

Society, ° ‘ 68 60 
Rey. Mr. Ripley of Waltham, from a ‘lady, é ° 5 
Collection at semi annual meeting, Rev. Mr. Walker’s 

Church in Charlestown, 129 
By the Rev. Dr. Foster of Brighton,—from the late Mr. 

Hardy, ‘ . : 11 
And from a lady, 1 50 
From the Rev. Mr. Lowell, collected ata meeting of his 

Society, 86 12 
From Dea. West, collected by subscription and of members 

in the Rev. Mr. Peirpont’s Society, ; 144 
A Friend, by the Rev. Mr. Shaw of Eastham, ; ; 1 
A Lady, by Rev. Mr. Ware, ; ; ° 5 

$2588 58 





Theological School in Cambridge.—At the Annual Visitation 
on the 15th of Augnst, dissertations were read on the following 
subjects, by the Gentlemen whose names are affixed. The 
names stand in the order of the Junior, middle, and Senior 
classes— 


1. On the early corruptions of Christianity considered as an objec- 
tion to its divine origin. Calvin Lincoln. 

2. Onthe imperfect influence of Christianity. Benjamin Kent. 

3. Onthe value of the evidence of miracles in proof of a revelation 
from God. Henry Hearsey. 

4, {saiah ix. 6—* For unto us achild is born,” &c. Ezra-Stiles 

Ganneit, 
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5. On the neglect with which Christianity was treated by pagan 
writers in the early ages. Wm. Henry Furness. 

6. On the Genuineness of the book of Jude. Wm. Farmer. 

7. What is the character of the Camp Meetings, so called, of the 
Methodists ; and how are the remarkable effects witnessed at such 
Meetings to be accounted for. Charles Robinson. 

8. On Regeneration. John Porter. 

9. The book of Revelation—its character, and design, and canoni- 
cal repute. George R. Noyes. 

10. Duration of our Saviour’s ministry. J, D. Green. 

*11. The importance of Psalmody, with a criticism on the popular 
collections of sacred poetry for public worship. Jonathan Farr. 
12. How are those passages in the New Testament to be under- 
stood, where quotations are cited from the Old Testament, in a 
sense apparently different from their original import, with the 

phrase wa wAngoty Samuel Barrett. 

13. The respective provinces of reason and revelation, and their 
relation to each other in matters of religious faith. John Flagg. 

14. On Redemption. Thomas Russell Sullivan. 

15. On the defects of selflove as a principle of action. Lot 
Wiswall. 

*16. The principal springs of the Reformation of Luther. John 
Fessenden. 

17. The History of American Foreign Missions. J. D. Farnsworth. 

18. The eloquence and learning of St. Paul. Jesse Chickering. 





Theological. Seminary at Andover.—The annual examination 
took place on the 26th September. The members of the Ju- 
nior class were examined in Hebrew and Greek, and read seven 
dissertations. Thirty dissertations were read by the middle 
class, and twenty-nine by the Senior. 





American Bible Society.—The Fifth Annual meeting was held 
at New-York, May 10, 1821. The following statements are ta- 
ken from the Report, and we intend to make further extracts in 
future numbers. 


There have been printed at the Depository of the American 


Bible Society during the fifth year, 
Bibles, . « . . . ” e ° 29,000 


New Testaments, : ° . : , - 30,000 
And received from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
for distribution in Louisiana, French Testaments, 800 


- 59,800 





* Not read on account of ill health, 
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Which added to the number mentioned in the last Re- 

port : : eg ‘ : . : 171,752 
Make a total of rwo HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE THOUSAND, FIVE 
HUNDRED AND FiFrty-Two Bibles and Testaments, or parts of 
the latter, printed from the Stereotype plates of the Society in 
New-York, and at Lexington, Kentucky, or otherwise obtained 
for circulation, during the five years of tts existence. 

An edition of two thousand French Bibles, from the Stereo- 
type plates, has been published. 

The Managers have aiso procured, during the year, two sets 
of stereotype plates of the New Testament, in the brevier type, 
and the 18mo. size, from which 15,000 copies have been printed. 
They are enabled to furnish these New Testaments at the very 
low prices of twenty two and twenty-five cents; and the edition 
is excellently calculated to supply the great and. increasing de- 
mand for the Scriptures for the use of Sunday Schools. 


There have been issued from the Depository, from the 30th 
of April, 1820, to the Ist of May, i821, 





Bibles, a € * . * * . 26,772 
Testaments, . . ‘ < . 16,424 
Gospel of John, in Mohawk, ; ; ° ‘ 40 
Epistles of John, in Delaware, Ren ia cc 10 

43,246 


In the four preceding years there were issued, 
Bibles and Tesiaments . ° ‘ - 96,314 
Epistles of John, in Delaware, . ° 726 
Gospel of John,in Mohawk, . ° : 62 





97,102 
Making a total of onze HUNDRED AND FORTY THOUSAND, THREE 
HUNDRED AND ForRTY-EIGHT Bibles and Testaments and parts 
of the New Testament, issued by the American Bible Socie- 
ty since its establishment. 

lt is proper to remark that this is by no means to be regarded 
as the whole amount of the distribution and sale of the American 
Bible Society, and its several Auxiharies. That amount cannot 
be precisely stated; yet the following fact (from a number) is 
mentioned, to show ‘that it must be considerably more than 
the above total. One Auxiliary Society distributed in the 
year ending in July last, 1864 Bibles, and 432 Testaments, and 
then had on hand 130 Bibles, and 300 Testaments; yet this 
Society has never procured either Bibles or Testaments from 
the Depository. ‘The Managers believe that it is for the interest 
of Auxiliary Societies to purchase the copies of the Scriptures 
published by the American Bible Society, since copies cannot 
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be obtained, from other sources, of equal quality and at as low _ 


prices. 


Of the Bibles issued from the Depository during the fifth year, 


there were, German, 157 ; French, 532; Dutch, 22; Gaelic, 


10; Welsh, 1. 

Of the Testaments, 1308 were Spanish. 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FortTy-Two Bibles 
and Testaments, and parts of the latter, value $9447 84, were 
issued gratuitously during the Fifth Year of the Society, to 
sixty-nine Auxiliary Bible Societies in various parts of the 


United States, to one Vessel of War, to two Public Bodies, — 
to eight Naval Stations of the United States, and to eight. ~ 


individuals, for distribution. 


There have been received into the Treasury, from the Ist 
of May, 1820, to the 30th of April, 1821, both inclusive, the 
following sums from the following specified sources, viz. 
Donations from Auxiliary Societies, . ° $6,528 88 
Donations from Bible Societies not Auxiliary, . 227 15 
Remittances for Bibles from Auxiliary Societies, 15,050 20 
Remittances for Bibles from Societies not Auxiliary, 829 00 
Donations from Benevolent Societies, . 228 00 
Legacies, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° 2,799 75 
Contributions to constitute Ministers Directors for Life, 120 00 
Contributions to constitute other individuals Directors 





for Life, . R . . P ‘ " 150 00 
Contributions to constitute Ministers Members for Life, 2,100: 00 
Life subscriptions from other individuals, ° - 830 00 
Annual contributions, ° ° F ° ® 494 00 
Donations from individuals,  . ° ‘ « 238 50 
A Benevolent Society, for Bibles, ‘ ‘ . 16 00 

$29,613 80 


Thirty-two Auxiliary Societies have been added the last 
year; making the whole number two hundred and thirty-nine. 


Ordination at Wareham.—We have been compelled to omit a notice of 
the strange proceedings in Council on this occasion, and can only refer our 
readers to the Christian Register of Oetober 12th and 19th, for particulars 
which are worth knowing, and which we hope every one will inquire into 
and judge of for himself. 


Clergyman’s Almunack —We beg to eal] attention to this annual Calen- 
_ dar, and to advise our readers to select it for their own use, and to help its 
circulation,—not only, because of its own intrinsic merit, but because 
singular and unheard of pains have been taken to injure the sale of it, and 
oppress the industrious compiler. 4s ye would that other men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


{A part of this list was prepared for the last Number, but omitted for want 
of roem } 


A Family Prayer Book ; containing forms of morning and evening 
prayers for a fortnight : with those for religious societies and indi- 
viduals. Cambridge. 12 mo. pp. 75. 

This little volume has been prepared by the Rev. Mr. Brooks of Hing- 
ham, principally for the use of the families in his own parish. The want 
of a good book of this sort has been long and seriously felt; and we have 
no doubt that many families will find the want well supplied by the use of 
the present collection, which we do not hesitate to recommend to their 
adoption. ; 


Two Discourses containing the History of the Old North and New 
Brick Churches, united as the Second Church in Boston ; delivered 
May 20, on the completion of a century from the dedication of the 
present meeting-house in Middle-Street. By Henry Ware. Boston. 


pp- 64. 


A Plea for the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. By Phi- 
lip Lindsly.. Trenton. 1821, 

This isa most singular prpduction,—printed on account of the evil re- 
ports which had been circulated after its delivery, and but little calculated 
we should think, to silence them. It is written in a strong, off-hand style, 
bearing all the marks of an extemporaneous performance, which the writer 
wishes to have it considered, aad hasty in spirit as well as in execution. 
A certain sort of strong and coarse eloquence runs through it, and it is in 
no sense a feeble performance. But what most strikes the reader, as it 
doubtless did the hearer, is the boldness, and directness, and abundance 
with which he charges bad motives upon those who are indifferent to the 
seminary, and especially upon those of the ministers who have not lent it 
their aid; not forgetting the common-place topic of copious declamatory 
abuse of Unitarianism. If we had room, we might make some very enter- 
taining extracts, that would remind our readers, perhaps, of Howe’s famous 
Century Sermon. 


The duty of observing the Sabbath, explained and enforced in a 
Sermon addressed more particularly to the Young. By Philip 
Lindsiy. Trenton. 1821. 

This is a much more unexceptionable and finished discourse than the 
preceding : equally bold and independent, but more civil and courteous. 
We should dissent from many of the writer’s positions; but it is undoubt- 
edly eloquent and able. The author, we believe, is a Professor at Princeton. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Ge- 
neral Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the U.S. for For- 
eign Missions. Philadelphia. 1821. pp. 48. 
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A Reply to the Review of Dr. Wyatt’s Sermon and Mr. Sparks’ 
Letters on the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Christian Disci- 
ple ; in which it is attempted to vindicate the Church from the char- 
ges of that review. By a Protestant Episcopalian. Boston. R. P. 
& C. Williams. pp. 168. 


A Sermon occasioned by the death of the Rev. Samuel Worcester, 
D. D. delivered in the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mass. July 12, 
1821. By Leonard Woods, D. D. Abbot Prof. Andover. 


God’s ways not our Ways. A Sermon occasioned by the death 
of the Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. Senior Pastor of the Taberna- 
cle Church in Salem, Mass. By Elias Cornelius, A. M. Surviving 
Pastor. 


A Farewell Discourse, preached to the First Congregational So- 
ciety in Eastport, on Sunday May 27, 1821. By Andrew Bigelow. 
Boston. pp. 32. 


A Sermon occasioned by the completion of the New College Edi- 
fice, for the use of the Theological Seminary at Andover, delivered 
Sept. 13. 1821. By Moses Stuart, Prof. Andover. pp. 46. 

The Sermon is occupied with ‘‘a survey of the past, then of the pre- 
sent, and lastly of the ruruRE circumstances of this Institution ;"’ and in 
defending the motives and designs of the Founders, contains an attempt to 
vindicate the arrangement by which the professors are bound to renew 
their subscription to the creed every five years. It is an able and spirited 
performance, and upon the whole, we read it with great pleasure. 


Unitarianism philosophically and theologically examined ; in a se- 
ries of periodical numbers ; comprizing a COMPLETE REFUTATION of 
the leading principles of the Unitarian System. By the Rev. Antho- 
ny Kohlmann, Superior of the Catholic Seminary at Washington City. 
Washington. No. 1. pp. 46. No.2. pp. 42, i 

Here is one more battery opened against that terrible arch heretic. 
Sparks of Baltimore. We have hardly seen more than the title-page. but 
have observed, that one of the first accusations is, that Unitarianism is 
‘*no new system,”’ ‘*‘no invention or novelty,’”’ or ‘* master-piece of the 
astonishing improvement of the human iniellect ;’’ but existed “ even in the . 
Apostolie age.” This is very true. We should hardly think our faith 
worth contending for, if it were newer than the Apostolic age. 


Catholic Worship and Piety, explained and recommended: in 
sundry letters to a very near friend, and others. By Daniel Barber, 
A. M. and not long since a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Claremont, N. H. Washington City. pp. 40. 

A defence of the Writer for his apostacy from the Protestant faith, de- 


signed “ to correct and soften those hard and bitter feelings entertained 
against the Catholic Religion and Worship.” 


A Reply to Dr. Ware’s Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists. By 
Leonard Woods, D.D. Abbot Prof. of Ch. Th. in Th, Sem, Andover. 
Andover. pp. 228. 
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A Sermon, preached September, 12, 1821, at. the ordination of 
the Rev. Richard M, Hodges, to the pastoral office in the South pa- 
rish in Bridgwater. By Charles Lowell, minister of the West 
Church in Boston. pp. 24. 


+ -<— 


ORDIN ATIONS., 


At Wareham, August 29, Mr. Dan. Hemmenway. Introductory prayer, 
by the Rev. Mr. Green of Reading; Sermon, Bev.Wir_ tdwards of Ando- 
ver: Ordaining prayer, Kev. Vir. Pratt of Barhstable; Charge, Kev. Mir. 
Lincoln of Faimouth; Righthand of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Hung of >and- 
wich; Address to the people, Kev. Mr. Cobb of Rochester ;* Concluding 
prayer, Rev. Mr. Rockwood of Lynn 


At Bridgewater, South parish. Sept. 12, Mr. Richard M. Hedges. In- 
troductory prayer, Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover; Sermon, Rev, Mr Lowell 
of Boston, from Acts xx. 20, I kept back nothing that was profitable 
unto you ; but have showed you and have taught you publicly, ant from house 
to house. Ordaining prayer, Rev. Dr. Harris; Charge, Rev. Dr. Prince ; 
Righthand of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Briggs of Lexington; Concluding 
prayer, Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Boston. 


Bridgewater, East Parish, Sept. 19, Mr. Benjamin Fessenden. Intro- 
ductory prayer, Rev. Mr. Allen of Pembroke ; sermon, Rev. Mr. Ware of 
Boston, from Kom. xii. 11, Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord; Ordaining prayer, Kev. Mr. Clark, of Norton; Charge, Rev. 
Dr. Ware of Harvard University: Righthand of Fellowship, Kev. Mr. 
Kendall of Plymouth ; Concluding prayer, Rev. Mr. Barstow of Hanson. 


Same day, at Salem, East parish, Rev. James Flint was installed. In- 
trodactory prayer, Rev. Mr. Flint of Cohasset; Sermon, Rev. Mr. Col- 
man; Conseerating prayer, Rev. Dr. Harris; Charge. Rev. Dr. Prince ; 
es ey of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Brazer ; Concluding prayer, Rev. Mr. 

tlett. 


At Shrewsbury, Sept. 20, Rev. Fdwards Whipple, late minister at Charl- 
ton, installed as colleague pastor with the Rev. Dr. Sumner. Introducto- 
7 prayer, Rev. E. Rockwood of Westborough ;: Sermon, Rev. J. Fiske of 

ew ree, from Phil. i. 17, Knowing that I am set for the. defence of 
the Gospel; installing prayer, Rey. Dr Sumner; Charge, Rev. Mr. Suell 
of N. Brookfield ; Righthand of Fellowship, tev. Mr. Nelson of Leicester ; 
Concluding prayer, Key. Mr. Storie of Brookfield. . 


-_——S— 


_  » TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Laicus was received after our pages were full. 
The “ Strietures” seemed to us not to have sufficient weight and impor- 
tance. ; 8 . a kK 


We give our particular thanks to theeorrespondent who communicated 
an article for the Review. a Gs ‘ 
We have taken a liberty in regard to.one of the communications, which 
we doubt not will be easily.excused. eee : 
Correspondents would confer a favour by sending their pieces at least 
four weeks before the time of publication, ‘: e : | 











